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|“! THE ONLY DUTY I IMPOSE UPON YOU Is TO BE HAPPY! ”’ COLONEL MOBDAUNT SAID, KINDLY ] 


THE MYSTERY OF LONE HALL. 
ee 


CHAPTER IV. 
BOTHER MARIA JERVIS | 


Tue next morning I was thankful to see 
the sunshine streaming into my room, and 
hurried over. my toilette, fearing that I was 
late for the nine o'clock breakfest. I noticed 
that Alice, the housemaid, was sweeping the 
hall, because I had to make my way through 
@ cloud of dust to the breakfast-room, and 
wondered that she did not take care to do 
that sort of thing rather earlier in the day. 
Bat when I found out that she was the ole 
indoor servant beside Jervis and his hysterical 
wife my wonder took another form, and I 
was surprised to think that she was able to 
get through any work at all. 

Finding the room empty I stepped out 
through the glass doors on to the terrace, 
where I stood for a minnte lost in admiration 
of the curious medley of creepers which 
clothed the West Wing from the roof to the 





ound, in a massa of heantifal leaves and 
lossoms. I snppose the rooms had some 
other means of light, for the windows were 
completely covered over, and only a bit of the 
framework or @ glint of the glass could be 
seen here and there 

‘Are you admiring the combination of 
colour?” said a voice at my elbow, and I 
turned round to find Colonei Mordaunt close 
by my side. 

** Yes, I never eaw anything so lovely! Bat 
doesn't it make the rooms rather dark?” 

‘* What does that matter if we shat up the 
West Wing, and choose to use it as a frame 
on which to hang our flowers?’’ he asked, 
looking me straight in the face. 

“Not at all,” I eaid in 3 hurry, for I felt 
as if he were annoyed ‘With me. “Bat 
Colonel Mordaunt,” { added, hesitatingly, 
for I got sp absurdly red, ‘‘ before we go into 
breakfast I want to ask you a few questions,” 

‘*As many as you pleases,” with his most 
winning smile. He turned round and leant 
his arms on the top of the balastrade which 
ran along the terrace, whilst bis eyes roved 
over the lovely landscape before him, 





Ifthe house was untidy the gardens were 
exquisitely kept, and one lawn siopved down 
after another to the river, all as closely shaven 
as their owner's well-cut chin. 

Beyond the river, flowing in an endless 
hurry past the flowers on its banks, were 
cornfields, fresh and green, not having yet 
won their golden prime, and beyon the fields, 
beautifal hills clothed in pine woods. breaking 
now and then into pictaresqne holiows, where 
white chalk gleamed like a rift of snow, and a 
wreath of smoke came from a woodman’s 
cottage, « 

There is something to me quite sacred in 
the silence of the country, and I scarcely 
had the courage to break it. 

‘‘ Exouse me for not asking you before,” he 
said, as if quite shocked at himself. ‘‘ Shall 
I throw away my cigar?” 

‘Please, don’t. Papa always smokes from 
morning till night.” ; 

‘A bad habit, they say,” he observed, 
musingly; ‘but for my own part I believe it 
has saved many souls from perdition. How- 
ever, we must have your questions before we 
go into breakfast.” 
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Ha-timed his ayes ffm te hill# to my,| Miss Mor@aunt said something satirical | surpriged when I eaw two fine:thoroughibreds 
own Shsignificamt od, and my ©ld stupid fecl-.j about Jervis's wife, but he did not hear her, | pawing the gravel in impatience to off, 


inys came over me; but I struggled against 
them hard, for I was detetrhined that’ be 
should not think me a fool, I clasped the 
balustrade tight, and began, nervously,— 

“I wantto know what my duties are if 
wouldn't mind telling me? You see,” with 
an involittary look straight up into his 
face, ‘‘I have never been—been ‘out’ before, 
and I don’t know what you expect of me." 

Even papa could not have looked kinder 
than he did, as he smiled,— 

‘I suppose you have stayed in a friend's 
house before, and I see nothing puzzling in 
the position, The only duty I impose on you 
is to be happy; and the greatest favour 
ean do me is to make my child more Hke 
yourself. She is not at all stupid, but she has 
no energy, and doesn's care to exert herself. 
I thought, perliaps, you would like to keep up 
your Freneh and German—for your own 
sake,’’ he added, hastily. ‘“‘Andif you could 
indace her to be interested in reading them 
with you thimt would be a great comfort. I've 
tried it myself, and failed; but them you are 
£0 differenéto me, and I’m sure shewill take 
to you. bevel = — 4 age, te 
liv ng € in Lone Hali t gow 
and untolesesting like myzelf.”’ 

Dull'and aninteresting!. Ii either 6f those: 
tiresome adjectives applied to Colonel Mor. 
Gaunt I should liketo be dull and uninterest- 
ing to the-end of my days. 

‘‘ There will be a horse for you. Effie has 
lier own, and I shall teil William, the groom, 


to'take his orders fromiyou-both. Miss Mor- | 


daunt generally goes out fora dtive by herself 
in'the brougham; but tliereis a \pony-cariia 
witich Effie used to drive—perhaps you con 
persuade her to take toitagein. And now,” 
throwing away the end of his cigar, ‘‘ come) 
and have some Breakfast.” 

“ Bot; Colomel Mordauatt, yom are treating 
- like: an ordinary visiter—and that won't 


This was the nearest allusion Deould make 
to the broad fact that I was goimg to be paid 
for enjoying myself. 

“Not at all,” hesaid quietly, ‘ Visitorego 
away after a day or two, but I mean you to: 
stay here for the rest of your life, There's 
one thing I haven’ mentionédi—for Heaven’s 
sake don't forget Hew to langh' 1” 


He said it so earnestly T barst ont} 
laughing at ones, whe he looked 
pleased, and said it was the ntest sound 


he had heard for years. 

At this rate I thonghé I coul@ keep Bim ina 
constant state of bliss, forgetting that er 
is apt to become suddenly defunct if you 
intend to makea call upon its resources. 

Oar breakfast was not interrupted by Mrs. 
Jervie’s hysterics, and the fish was decently 
broiled. It was fortunate that I was accus- 
tomed to coffee; fer there was nothing else 
except @ horrible decostion of soeea-nibs, 
whieh Miss Mordaunt made for herself ia a 
small brown ching pot. 

‘I wieh I keps a diery,”’ she remarked, 
suddenly, with her eyes-fized on me, as I was 
filling the Colonel's cup, ‘for I should cex- 
tainly put dewn in it that the coffee-:pot has 
been cleaned. It ia'the first timesuch a thing 
has happened for years." 

“Never too inte. to mend,” said Colonel 
Mordsmnt, cheerfully, as he iook cp the 
paper. 

There was news from Hgypt which scemed 
te intnge - * saat inenenees and comey on 
the difficulty of bringing troops ugh tke 
desert showed that-be understood the subject 
thoroughly. 

He explained the whole question to.me with 
such clearness that I fancied my woman's 
wit was equal to understanding.is,and Iconld 
not help wandering why he shouldn't volunteer 
and join-Hicks Pasha or Valentine Baker, aa 
80 many other English officers wished to do; 
but he told me, almost fiercely, that he was 
bound hand and foot, and couldn’t etir from 
England, 





! 


and rose fram the table with a light. in-his 
eyes sticli as I bad never seen there. 

Effie kept her eyes fixed on him, and half 
got up from her chair, as if her love for her 
father prom her to unusual energy; 
but if so her courage failed her, and she 
relapsed into her former listleseness as he left 
the room. 

Poor man! I pitied him with all my heart, 
even then when I knew nothing, and only sup- 
posed that Effie was the tie that kepthim idle, 
when his soldier’s* blood was s 

I should have félt quite irritated with her 
if she had not looked so and etheréal, as 
if a breath could blow away. She was 
ee pa . T hand 
abstraction, when pat , on ler 
shoulder inorder to rouse: ties, andi tld Her 
that I was going to read eometiting, very in- 
teresting in German, and I wanted Her ta: 
come and me. 

Her face tened. 

“Tehould like that,” she eaid, 
followed me out ofthe room like 

I. chore one of Scbiiller's .tragedits,, ani 


| 


perfectly groomed, their coats polished like 
Satin, and every detail of buckle and chain as 
neat as poseible. 

The groom was as smart as our own used 
to Be, add touched his Hat With military 
decision, as became an officer's servant, and 
I felt much better in spirits, for it was a 
pleasant s ise to find myself in the saddle 
once again, when I had fancied my riding- 
days were over. 

Captain did not carry me half as smoothly 
aa my own dear Zouave, but he had a long, 
— stride, so there was nothing to complain 
t?) . 

The country roade were very pretty with 
‘old-fashioned hedges, where honeyenckle, 

and wild roses clambered together 


‘from briar to briar, adding a beauty wherever 
‘they ; and Effie’s face caught  bright- 
mesa the reviving air and healthy exer- 
‘oie, bubemot a word would she say, and we 


r the most part in silence, 
me very well, for I had enough 





madeher take-a part, We read at first 
yiike » mactiine, so isa minute,,|! 
withoutchange :; 

“ Gan't you throw your heard into i6?” BE 
—— already cant of. (@ am 
nature never governese). 
“ Don't:you feel folit' is? Baacy” 
what you would feel if the 
ee oe ' 
a Will. fancy that it’s paps. And-them I 
8 ‘? 


do better, 
Dhad@ nov much faith in herassertion, butit! 


‘wee really a fact, and she fead with such 
\wuitnetion tat her thin with 
\exeitement,.and tears h on ber 


L ‘aw ‘tint too much world not be good for 
a eeeely I shat tiie book, amd proposed: 
play me something; 

he sat down to the pikno with that gentle 
oompliance which, with the excaption of Her 
 Hietleseness, seemed ~ Ag ohiet —, _ _ 
never wasmore curprised in my 

layed like-a ecaoma: Arabella. God@ard, 

‘with a softness and a passion all her own, 

was as if music acted like /on her 

\neserve, and brought to the all the: 
of ber charactér. 

Listening to her, I felt ae if she were 

capable ofthe wildest emotion, and Itrembied 
to think what effectan unfortunate love 
bave@n her sensitive nature. Evidently 
bad Plenty of fecling, only tho cifoumstances 
of her life had induced ker to euppress it. 
And yet she was devoted to her father; and 
his love, always overshadowing her like an 
angel’s wing, ought to have kept her from 
wearing the appearance of a blighted being. 
Mrs. Jervis's bysteries coul. have nothing to 
do with thie, and I felt ad if. thera wore 
another mystery behind the scenes, and. this 
time I was resolved to find it ont, 

On'going up to my room afiter.lunshedn to 
put on my habit I was disgusted to find that 
my bed was.noi made. Effiacame in_just.as 
I was doubting whether or not toring the bell, 
one = my asking the reason she said, very 
caimiy,— 

“Mine is: often made just before dinner. 
Alice-oan’t do everything! Papa, hae to duat 
the library, becauge he can't bear any. dint. on 
hia table.” 

“I would rather do if myself than see.him 
do it,” I said, indignantly. 

‘ts Papa, dossn’s mind, and you gee Maria 
Jervia givea so mueh tronbls |” 

Bother Maria Jervis! 





CHAPTER V. 
AN AGARM. 
Arver this I expected to find 





] tails and unkempt manes; 





den tae lot wilh beasts 


thoughts. As I rode through 
the lanes I was wondering how 







‘bat 


d 
‘lieve if’ heliad'come:round thecorner jaet at 
thet moment Istionld have jimped off my 


‘Werse on tehie: neck; without any for 
{ttre groom's . But itis » long 
way ys tay ee ee — 3 even 
@ Seve bosticonld : 

We — ot ladies im the 


jmiddle offs rvarrow lane, where there wae 
‘goarcely foam for'as to 

attr onl we-had been # pair 
ftom the: Zoolovital Gardens, 
sated no other notice, although I 
‘one as Mirs, Porter, the wife of the 
8 ‘of Yaldharst. 


but vouch 


‘wasieeparated from the road by 
a high wail, whicihquite spoilt the view when 
-walking/in the park, and on coming 
I. moticsd another wall which 


or ee @ piece of garden at the 
fr that the kitoben 

“Ts that the garden?’ I asked, 
pointing with the of my whip. 

“No, that is ‘s garden. He won't let 
anybody ee. into’ it, and he works there from 
morning til night,’’ 

‘* Bo that ig the reason why he has no time 
to clean the plate? ” 


‘I suppose so,” she caid quietly, and I 
thought this was the most extraordinary 
family under the san. master of the 
house obliged to get up from his dinner because 
the cook had a fit of hysterics, and forced to 
dust his own room whilst his servant amused 
himself in the garden ! 

And to lock at Oolonel Mordaunt you 
would have thought he was. the last man to 
stand.is, with his high-bred, resolate air, and 
the fastidious neabtness of his own Gresa. 

“Te would make the house seem muck 
more ¢heerfal if we filled the vases with 
flowers,” L suggested, ac we strolled about the 
geedens after five o'clock tea, 

“ suppose it would,” said Effie, readily, 
‘pat we must ‘have a pair of sdissora and a 


baeket.” 

“Bp sing you go and fetch them?” I 
shottiain’s have minded the trouble myself, 
but ItHougtit it was good for her to excit 
herself. 

She came back after a prolonged abzence 
with only a pair of scissors in her hand, saying 
she could not find a backet, and bent her 
steps towards the lower lawn. 

You are leaYing the best roses bebind 





a of un- 
groomed horses at the door, Po sweéping 
therefore I was 
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you,” I said, stopping still, and looking up ai 
the wall of the West Wing. 

She shook. her head. 

« When I wae child papa never Ist me 
touch them heoansgerof. their long thorns, and 
I don't think he-likes. me to pick them ever 
now.” 

I thought of what he had said, te-me the 
day before, and knew st once there. was. some 
other reason for leaving the roses alone than 
the abnormal length of the thorns, and my 
curiosity. revived. 

I began to feel like the heroine of a; novel 
who was about to be mixed up in an awful 
plot, and sometimes, I must say, like a child 
who is always kept in the dark whiigt its 
elders are talking secrets. The last was. less 
dignified than the first, and I did not quite 
like it ; but I said nothingabont’ my doubts 
when I wrote a long-letter to. my dear onaz, 
for the.tiniest.molehill. of a harmless. dopbt 
would seem like a mountain of harofol.cer- 
tainty to them if their child's weliare were 
concerned. 

It is curious how soon. you get acaustomed 
to anything, After a few weeks, spent at 
Lone Hall I began to think it was qaite s 
natoral thing for me to make my own bed 
and dust my own room, although L had never 
done such a thing in my, life. before; and, 
sometimes, if Colonel Mordannat -happened to 
be out early in the morning, Imade Effie come 
with me, and we dusted. the. library. together, 
taking eare to replace hia, papers. and. ietters 
exactly where they were before, 

But in spite of our care. I don't think he 
liked it, so after a while we left him to 
manage his dust for himself. 

I wonder if he tied a handkerchief. over his 
close-cropped hair, as I did over my brown 
curls, and whether be looked funny aad 
undignified if he.did, as anyone else would ! 

He bad thataort of face and figure whieh 
could stand anything—even a duater. in, the 
hand, and.a handkerchief over the head, At 
least I thought so, andiL was a very impartial 
and thoroughly unprejudicad looker-on. 

I was rather glad that Vio Rivingten was 
away from home just then, for I wanted to 
be sebtied. down before I yaw a face which 
would remind me of theold times, when I was 
an, heiress and a young ledy of fashion. 

I seemed to myself to have chasged my 
identity, and I wasafraid.of going hack.to my 
old self if I listened-too soem to ‘her amusing 
little tongue. 

Everything had gone very. emootly. Mrs. 
Jervis: had ceased to bo -hysteries!, Miss. Mor- 
daunt had had fewer occsmions. for, sarcastic 
remarks, Effie had brightened up, andactually 
taken to famoy work, and was growipg quite 
reconciled to my position. 

It is wonderfal' what.e little tact in amagier 
of the house'can-efiess ! If it had not-been fer 
Colonel Mordaunés's constant consideration and 
kindness I beliewe.I should have grown mer- 
bid atthe first stars; but Lsaw at once that 
I was neither enubbed nor leeked. down .opan 
because I was poor, so there was no nced: to.be 
on the defensive. 

One. morning—I shall never forget that day 
if I live to be-a-handred—a groom rode over 
from Brettamby with a lettsx forme from Lady 
Rivington. She said she had come back and 
was dying-toseeme. Would Leome next day 
and stay over night? If so, she would call 
for ms at any hoar I liked to name. 

OF course I remembered I was not my own 
mistress, and went in.seageh ef Colones Mor- 
dannt, whem I 2a% from the window crossing 
the Jawan with bisdfishing-rod over hia shoulder. 
I ran downstsirs.and aoros the grass aa:fast 
a8 I could, and reached him at laet, panting 
and crimson, 

He tarned) quickly at#be sound of my voice, 
and, pulling ap, asked whst was the master, as 
if he were really feightened. 

‘“Nosthing,’’ putting the letter into his hand. 
‘‘ Lady -Riviagton wante metogo there. What 


shall I say?" 
His eyes nan over: the thick note paper, and 
then.ke looked up with asmile, 








** How glad you will be to see her! ”’ 

“Bot I'm not suze, Perhaps you would 
not like me.to go?” 

“I'm not such a selfish brute as to wish to 
keep you away from the only bit of pleasure 
that offers. Go and enjoy yourself by all 
means.” 

He turned away; but I was not quite satis- 
fied. Going-back to the house I wrote to say 
that Flo must not think of calling for me till 
late in the afternoon, and if Colonel Mor- 
dannt. could manage to send for me I should 


dike.to return to Lone Hall at night. 


For the reat of the day I.devoted myself to 
Effie, feeling uneasy at the thought that I 
was going to desert her on the morrow. In 
the afternoon I persuaded her to let me do 
hex pretty hair in a tidy coil. She scarcely 
looked at herself. in the giass, but said she 
must ran down to show herself to her father. 

** Yon won’t, find him,” I said, with confi- 
dence, for I thought. he was either fishing or 
riding about, the farm. 

However, she came back pregentiy, and said 
he liked it exceedingly, and hoped she would 
always vear it so, 

It was snoh a beantifol day, bnt I do not 
believe he left the house at all after lancheon, 
for the hat he generally. wore was on the hall- 
table.as we went ont.and when we came ia. 

His conversation always made the dinner 
pass off pleasantly, so I was disappointed 
when old Jervis.said, — 

“The master cends his compliments, and 
begs-you to dine withont him.” 

We did, .and very dull wa were, Effie was 
not the- liveliest of companions, and I had had 
heron my hands all day. Iam sare I felt 
just like a schoolboy whose play-hour was 
filled up-with lessons. 

Jervis looked as if he were suffering irom a 
bad headache or an-sitack of the nerves, and 
banded me the cruei-atand instead of the 
aa sugar when I was eating raspberry 
tard 

Mics Mordaunt remarked, saverely,— 

“If you have Jost your wits you had better 
gay 80, and. your master will see that you are 
properly taken care of.'’ 

Jervis looked scared, but mumbled to him- 
self aa-he carried the suger round,— 

‘‘My wife's mother. swore by raspberry 
vinegar,.and ’ew should I know as ’ow this 
young lady wonidn’t like it!” 

The, good man was-evidently muddled, and 
I wondered if he-had been drinking. 

I was glad when bedtime came that night, 
althongh I wae not in the least sleepy, but, 

, [ grew tired of the piano, of my one 
piece of fancy.work, and eyen of my book. 

Colonel Mordaunt generally read prayers 
out of a small black volame, which was 
brought in by Jervis, followed by Alice; but 
to-night nothing was brogght in except the 
bedroom candies, and wegladly took the hint 
and retired. 

As econ as I gop to my roomI felt more 
contented, and after taking off my gown, and 
letting down my hair, I put on my smart 
white wrapper, a relic of former spiendours, 
and sitting down in.a comfortable arm-chair 
prepared to epjoy a three-volame novel which 
bad just arrived from Mndie’s. 

It was. so very interesting that [ became 
quite absorbed init, and took no notice of the 
flight of time, tuwming over one page afier 
another with eager fiagers. At last I came to 
@ dull ehapter, and, putting dowa the book 
with my first yawn, stretched cut my hand 
for my. watoh. It-waa past.twe o'cloex ! 

Probably I was the.only pexson awake in 
the house, and aa the thonght crossed m 
mind a creepy feeling came over me. 
thought of a horrid story I had heard about a 


ghost, who always haynted those who could 
not sleep 


, and stole into their reoms io 

frighten them ont of their wits; and as I 

thought of it the intense stillness of the night 
was broken by a piercing scream ! 

My heart stood still! I oanght. bold of a 

chair to suppor$ myself, every hair bristling, 

and listened. Again! fShriller, moe 








agonised than before, it sounded like a 
woman’s voica in peril of death, and with a 
sudden fear for Effie I sprang to the door. 





CHAPTER VI. 
‘* was IT BURGLARS 2?” 


Ar first I conld hear nothing bunt the 
heating of my own heart, which seemed io 
deaden every other sound, bat I found my 
way to Effie’s door, and, opening it gently, 
went in, 

Evidently the soream had not come from 
her lips, for she was sleeping placsidly ay a 
child, hor obeek resting on her hand, the cloud 
of yellow hair thrown over the pillow. She 
looked oalm and innocent as an angel dropped 
down from the skies; and I stole ont aguin, 
feeling unreasonably reassured by the peace- 
fal look of the room, lit by the fesble ray cf 
the nightlight. But ontside in the corridor 
all my fright came back. I opened Miss 
Mordaunt's door, and, hearing her snore, shut 
it again, know that she wouldn't snore if she 
were being murdered. . 

Then I went to Alice’s room, the first docr 
down the corridor. It was empty, and my 
blood froza as I looked a& the rumpled bed. 
She had evidently gone to bed as usual, and 
got up, perhaps, to fetoh something that she 
had forgotten, 

Barglats might have caught hold of her 
and nearly strangled her! Where was 
Colonel,Mordannt? Qaes in the gallery there 
was plenty of light from the skylight in the 
reci, His door was oper. I hasiiated what 
to do; bat, frightened as.[ was, I decided that 
I could notibs such a coward as to go back 
quistly to my room, and leave the rest of the 
household to their fate. 

Ready to scream at every sound of creaking 
boards I made my way to the stsirs, and 
went down them, scared every now and theo 
by a ray of moonshine on. a casty old guit of 
armour, or any of those innumerable, indes- 
orible noises: which come in cid houses in the 
dead of night. 

My heart seamed ready to jump ont of mv 
mouth, ag 1 went fearfaliy shrough the hail, 
where there were all sorts of dark aorners in 
which a whole gang of burglara might con- 
veniently ba hidden. 

It was darker down here, and I could 
scarcely ce my way, andI was mean enough 
to wish myself .back in the safesy of my own 


room. 

A handred times, 94, least, I was prepared 
for any amountof horrors.as I went along with 
both hands outstretched. 

The doors of dining-room, drawing-room, 
billiard, and breakfast-room. were all closed, 
and I felt. I could not have opened them for a 
thougand pounds. And yet behind one of them 
the poor girl might be bleeding to death! If 
anybody else had been aa frightened as I was 
he would have,run away, butlike the Crimean 
hero I stayed, and daserved a medal for my 
courage. I reasoned with sayself, and forced 
myself to go forward towards the door of the 
breakfast. room. : 

Jnst then Lbeard séeps, but wastao bewildezed 
to tell in which’direction. With a prayer on 
my lips L harried on, and catching my foot in 
something, which I took for a prostrate body, 
I fell-with a gasp and « cry on to the floor! 

I don’t think I fainted, but I don’t know 
what. happened, or how much time elapsed 
before I was roused by Colonel Mordaunt. 

‘*Miss Trevor!” in a tone of amazement. 
‘** Are you ill?, Are you hurt?” 

I picked myself up, my feara vanishing at 
the mere sound of his voice. 

“‘T thonght somebody was being murdered, 
and I came to help,’’ I said, feebly. 

“Silly child, You conld have done no 
good,” s sudden gleam of tenderness in his 
usually stern eyes, ‘* Get back to your bed as 
fact as you oan, or you will be making your- 
self ill." 

‘*Bat what waa it?’ my teeth still chaticz- 
ing, though I was no longer afraid, 
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** Your own ulster,” stooping to pick it up, 
and replace it on its hook. 

“I don’t mean that, but the scream?” my 
voice sinking to a whisper. 

‘Did you never hear anyone in hysterics 
before?” he said, slowly. 

“No, but really it was much worse 
that, and Alice’s room was empty.” 


than 


will do you good, and Effisand I will come 
over the next morning to fetch you.”’ 
I thought perhaps is was more convenient 


to have a carriage out in the morning, so said | 


no more, but I believe it was only another 
proof of his consideration for me. I knew I 


was looking completely washed out, and [ | 


suspect he gu that my nerves had been 
80 shaken that I would rather sleep anywhere 
thsn at Lone Hall—for that night, at least. 

I was thankfal when Fio arrived, for, some- 
how, it was impossible to feel creepy when her 





“Naturally. Alice was with her aunt.” 

** And were you there too?” in incredulous 
surprise. 

«I was,” he said gravely, as he lighted me 
up the stairs. 

I stopped, curiosity overpowering every other | 
feeling. | 


“Colonel Mordaunt, why do you let that 
woman worry you ont of your life?” 

He fixed his eyes on me in stern reproach. | 

“‘A faithfal servant, to my mind, is far, 
above rubies; and there is nothing on earth I; 
would not do for the Jervis’s, either husband 
or wife.” 

He was evidently infatuated on this subject, 
30 it was no use discussing it. I thought he | 
was not going to speak to me again, but just | 
as we were turnirfg away, he to the centre of | 
the north gallery, and I to the corridor, he. 
3aid, anxiously,— 

‘hope Effie was not disturbed ?”’ 

‘* T looked in at her, and she was sleeping 
like a child.” I'm afraid I spoke rather stiffly, 
for I felt annoyed, 

‘*That was very good of you. Was it on 
Alice’s account that you went downstairs?” 

“Yes, and for others as well,” I answered, 
confusedly. ‘‘ Good-night,'’ and then I turned 
my face to the corridor, which was pitch dark ; 
except for the ray of light coming from my 
own door at the farthest end, I must say I 
did not like the look of it. 

‘« Your nerves have not yet recovered them- 
selves. Go into your room, and I’ll keep 
guard in the corridor till you are asleep.” 

I indignantly refased, and thought he had 
given in; but when I laid my head on my 

illow, and remembered to be nervous and | 
read the loneliness, I heard his step walking | 
slowly up and down on the soft pile carpet. 

I knew that nothing could hurt me when he 
was watching over me, and I suppose that 
was why I was able to fall asleep. 

When I awoke in the morning the events of 
the night seemed like a bad dream, and the 
only effect I was conscious of was intense 
aleepiness, which made me late for breakfast. 

When I remembered how Colonel Mor- 
daunt had given up his night's rest for the 
aake of mine I was overcome with gratitude 
and shame, especially when I saw how white 
he looked as he sat at the bottom of the break- 
fast table—as if he had passed through weeks 
of long anxiety and pain. 

He did not make any allusion to what had 
happened, only received my apologies with a 
— smile, which was not reflected on 

iss Mordaunt's face. 

How mistaken people are in thinking that 

@ cross countenance is as good as a lecture. 
The sight of Miss Mordaunt’s did for the 
penitence which her nephew's pleasant smile 
had encouraged ; and I sat down, determined 
not to be cut up by the most sarcastic remark 
that ever came out of her month. 
* My resolution, however, was not tried, for 
ahe said nothing, only munched her toast 
with a wry face, as if it had been soaked in 
vinegar. 

Before the end of breakfast I asked Colonel 
Mordanunt if I could havea fly to fetch me 
from Brettanby at ten o'clock. 

‘* Certainly not, Miss Trevor,” he said at 
once. ‘So long as I have a single carriage in 
my stables I don’t intend my guests to drive 
about in cabs. But why should you come 

. back to-night ?” 

“ Because I would rather. 
better,’’ and I really meant it. 

He raised his eyes from a letter he was 
reading, and fixed them on my face with a 
quiet, overpowering stare. ae 


It is much 





“No,” he said, decidedly. ‘One night out 


pretty little fashionable self came tripping 
into the quiet breakfast-room. and her merry 
laugh rang out at one of Miss Mordaunt’s 
queer remarks. 

Now that she had come I was delighted to 
have her back, and enjoyed her admiration of 
Effie and the garden as much as if they both 
belonged to me. 

"It looks like the palace of the Sleepin 
Beauty, and I've come by mistake instead o 
the Piince to wake you all up!” she ex- 
claimed in delight. 

“Ah! yes! You think you see around you 
the accumulated dast of centuries,” carting a 
ruefal look as he epoke at his untidy hall. 

“Nothing of the kind, Colonel. May I 
come again and break the spell?’ looking up 
into his grave face with her laughing eyes. 

‘Not if you take all our brightness with 
you when you go.” 

She looked funny at this, as if the compli- 
ment had taken her aback, and told me 
hurriedly to get in, which I did without loss 
of time, and we drove off in her charming 


phaeton, Colonel Mordaunt bowing, and Effie | 


waving her hand. 
The ponies required a good deal of manage- 
ment at first, and Flo did not talk, but when 


she had got them well in hand she turned to | 


me with a mischievous smile, 

‘* Weil, which do you like best, Lone Hall 
or its master?” 

I grew crimson for no reason whatever, and 
the great disadvantage of having a white 
complexion like mine is that the slightest 
attempt at a blush looks like a sunset. 

‘‘Its master,” I said, with courage and 
slang, ‘‘ because he’s ‘none so dusty!’” and 
the lanes re-echoed with our foolish laughter. 

As we drove along at a capital pace, the tiny 
harebelle nodding to us as we went, the ox- 
eye daisies staring, the poplars whispering, 
the willows waving, the whole valley smiling 
with the glory and the promise of the young 
summer. 

Ah, it is good to be young! Last night I 
felt like thirty, but to-day I am only nineteen! 


(To be continued.) 





— 
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THE MILLIONAIRE’S 
DAUGHTER. 
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CHAPTER XIV.—(continued.) 

Outp! Why, he was considered a shining 

mark on the matrimonial target by every 


woman he knew. More than one woman's 
heart had broken, and more than one had Fad 
Old! Why, 





mad for love of him before now. 
did < eaten seem old to a girl of seven- 
teen 


“Too old for you to marry me for love, 
Miss South?” he said, harshly, opening the 
door for her to pass out, as much as to sa 
that the interview was ended, adding: ‘‘T. 
your father for me that the obligation he has 
~~ you here to stave off must be met vithout 

elay.” 

‘Oh, sir, save him! Let me plead with 
you to spare him,” cried Vesta, wringing her 
hands together in agony. 

‘‘ If you do not care to save him why should 
I trouble myself about him,"’ demanded Mr, 
Bruce, coolly and sarcastically. ‘'I will tell 
you whatI will do,” he added. “I will let 
the affair rest where it is for one week. Send 


! me your answer then. I shall not press yonr 
| father until I hear from you,” 
' Vesta never remembered distinctly how she 
made her way from that office and reached the 
| busy street again. She felt dazed, and by the 
greatest effort kept from swooning outright. 
She succeeded in reaching her home and her 
own room again without being observed. 
An hour later her father came to her in a 
very transport of joy. 
“Think what has happened, Vesta!" he 
—, “Ab, you could never 
ag 
= crept up to him witha face white as 
e 


‘*Perhaps you have caught the—the person 
who took the—the money,” she articulated, 
faintly. 

**No such good news as that ; still it is good 
news. I have just received a letter from 
Bruce, the man I was speaking to you of this 
morning. Well, he has given mea little while 
longer in which to meet that bill. He must 
have heard of my loss. He is the last manin 
the world I would ever have expected a kind- 
ness from ; but of course it is all brought about 
because he is so madly in love with you, my 
dear. If he will but give me a fortnight I can 
stem the catastrophe and save myself.” 

‘* Does he say he will give you a fortnight or 
—or a week, papa?" whispered Vesta, and 
it almost seemed to her that the words burned 
her throat as she uttered them. 

‘* He does not specify the exact time. He 
says he will allow me several days in which 
to meet my obligation, and trusts I will avail 
; Myself of his offer if the money now due is 
| not quite handy to get at and will disturb any 
| of my investments.” 


; Vesta sank down on the hassock at his feet, 





burying her face in her trembling hands. 

“A week would not help you—would not 
save you, I mean, would it, papa ?’’ she asked, 
| despairingly. 

Mee No,” he answered, “‘ but so long as he does 
; not say a week I shall not worry over that. 
| Why, giving a» moment’s time is something 
| wonderfal for him to do.” 

The next few days that passed were like a 
| living death to Vesta. Oh, if she could but 
| confide in Dora—tell her all and advise with 
| her, it would take half the load of grief from 
her heart ! 

She could not keep from Dora’s loving eyes 
the knowledge that there was some dark 
sorrow hanging over her. 

If her cousin came upon her suddenly she 
invariably found her in tears, though at her 
approach she would strive to be gay. 

“There is some you are trying to 
keep from me, Vesta, darling,” she murmured, 

ing up to her cousin one day and olasping 
be in her arms, and geen the dark, 
curly head on her shoulder. ‘‘You used to 
make a confidante of me in all matters, dear," 
she went on gently. ‘Why don’t you doit 
now? Tell me, Vesta, are you worrying over 
your father’s great loss, or is it because your 
darling Ralpb has not written to you since he 
went away?” 

‘Oh, Dora!” she cried ont, with a sharp, 
bitter sob, ‘‘ never mention Ralph Stoddart's 
name tome again—never! I abhor him with 
all the loathing of which Iam capable! His 
very name sends a thrill of horror through 
me ” 


Dora looked at her in wonder. Had they 
had alover’s quarrel? Only a few days before 
Vesta had hidden her pretty, blushing, 
dimpled face on her shoulder, whispering to 
her of how much she loved handsome Ralph 
and that ‘if her father should part her from 
him she would surely die.’” 

Of course, it must be a lover’s quarrel 
that Vesta was brooding over. Bat how had 
she heard from Ralph since his departure, 
when he had ex y stipulated that all his 
letters to her should be addressed to Dora. 


She could not understand how Vesta could 
possibly have heard from him. 

“If it is Ralphover whom you are 
piece of news 


ng 
you, 





I have an agreeable 
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He is back from York. I saw him, and he 
handed me this note to give to you. 

‘*¢ Bring mean answer soon, Dora,’ he said, 
‘and use your influence with Vesta to see me 
gain in the arbour this evening; be sure and 
add-I shall count the hours until this evening 
comes. ’”’ 

Slipping her hand into the pocket of her 
jress, Dora drew forth a large equare envelope 
which she placed in Vesta’s nerveless hands. 

“IT will leave you to enjoy your love-letter 
all by yourself, my darling little coz,” she 
whispered, pinching Vesta’s cheeks, ‘for I 
know you are just dying to devour its con- 
tents;” and with a smile Dora glided out 
of the room, and Vesta was alone. 

‘‘ How dare he write to me!” she panted, 
tearing the envelope open and holding off the 
closely-written page it contained at arms’ 
‘‘Oh, how dare he after what has 
' 


ary villain, a roué, and a thief!" that was 
what her father had called him, and that was 
just what he had proved himself to be. 

Those words seemed to stand out in letters 
of fire across the page. 

No doubt he had written to warn her that 
she must keep her oath, no matter what came. 
A sense of bitter indignation filled her heart. 
She felt like tearing the missive into shreds 
unread, and grinding them beneath her feet 
into the carpet. 


CHAPTER XV, 


Wits fingers that trembled, despite her 
efforts at calmness, Vesta drew the closely- 
written page from the envelope and unfolded 
it slowly. 

Once—twice, she read the whole of the 
eight pages it contained, her amazement, 
anger, and indignation rising higher and 
higher as she read. 

He seemed to ignore entirely that terrible 
midnight encounter in her father’s study, and 
all that had ocourred, and dared address her 
in the old, familiar terms. 


‘My own parttnc Vesta,” it ran—“ It has 
been but four days since I parted from you, 
holding those little hands in mine; but, oh, 
precious! it quite seems to me that it has 
been the length of as many years ! 

“‘ When I left you standing there with the 
moonlight shining on your lovely face and 
tear-dimmed eyes it seemed to me as though I 
were leaving Heaven behind me and going out 
again to a cold and bitter world. 

‘* All the way, while the train whirled on, 
your face, in all its beauty and its sweetness, 
before me, wooing me from my sad thoughts 
of leaving you to happy visions of the fature 
in which I would be with you once again. 

‘* Oh, such castles as I built, dearest, of the 
time when we should be all in all to each 
other! I wonder if every lover indulges in 
such fairy day-dreams? I quite believe none 
are so rosy and beautiful as mine. 

wd. sendhel York almost before I was aware 
of it, the journey had — so quickly. I 
met with quite a d intment there, 
darling. I found that the letter which had 
brought me on there, in the hope of obtaining 
@ fine position, was a cruel hoax, with a das- 
tardly scheme behind it—the attempt to drag 
me and force me off to sea. I discovered the 
conspiracy just in time to thwart the out- 


rageous design. ‘ . 
‘Tam back in Liverpool, my darling ; but 
‘only for a week's stay. At the end of that 
time I shall join the same tennis team which 
I left when that accident happened to my 
wrist, for I cannot afford to remain idle. 
“Only a week! Oh, Vesta, my little love, I 
tremble to think of how soon it will pass. 


**T ought not to have come back this way; 
but I could not help coming—a power that I 
could not control seemed to draw me here. 
You are the magnet, my Vesta. I wish 
you could realise, my darling, how fondly this 


s0 much to me—the hopes and the happiness 
of our two lives are twined about it, 

‘Do you know, precious, it seems wonderful 
to me, the change that has come over me 
since I have known you? Old friends, old 
sports, pleasures, and pastimes have lost all 
their charm for me. I find myself asking over 
and over , ‘I wonder if my darling can 
really care for me, Iam so unworthy ?’ But, 
believe me, dear, I am better for having known 
and loved you. 

“There is not a moment during my waking 
hours that you are not present in my thoughts, 
and SI! dreams by night are all of you. 

“If I were a poet I would write a poem that 
the world should hever forget, and my theme 
would be, ‘ A pair of dark eyes that I know of,’ 
for those self-same dark eyes have awakened 
to new life my sleeping heart—ay, my very 
soul seemed to throb and go out to the owner 
of them at the first glance. It was fate, and 
it was to be, mydarling. I realised that, even 
in that moment when I first gazed upon your 
beauteous face, that has been my loadstar ever 

ce, 

“‘T came acrossa beautiful poem to day, my 
darling, and I cannot help but quote it here. 
2 is from ‘ Utopian Dreams ’—a line here and 

ere,— 


‘¢ *Tn the golden light of the eventide, 
Two lovers strolled by the river side ; 
There where the purple shadows blend 
And vine clad arbours arch and bend. 
With arms entwined the lovers stand 
Heart to heart and hand clasped in hand. 
They both were young, and one was fair, 
With dimpled cheeks and soft brown hair. 
He gazed in her uplifted face, 
His soul drank deep its truth and grace ; 
He thought that blest with love alone 
And such a darling ali his own 
He’d have a Heaven here begun 
More dear than aught beyond the sun. 


” 
”~ 


‘Her lips were ruby, and red as wine, 

**O love !’’ he said, ‘‘ O love divine ! 
Could I but claim a nectared kiss, 

*Twould crown such a halcyon hour as this.” 
And she murmured not when he bent to kiss 
With a lover's joy and and a lover’s bliss. 
Ah, me! what matters how moments flee 
When love sips honey like the bee? 


* Oh, heart of youth with its hopes as bright 
As the stars that glow in the fields at night. 
Life has many hours, you see, 

But none so fair and none so sweet 

As those that pass where love lips meet ; 

Fora smile of love and a tender kiss 

Hath thrilled two souls with a dream of bliss.’ 


‘* That was like our parting, Vesta, precious 
one, and its memory is with me still. 

“I will be in the rose arbour at eight to- 
night, love. May I ask that you will come to 
me there? I must see you once more at least, 
dear. Iam sure you are too kind of heart to 
refuse my prayer. 

‘* Believe me to be, darling, ever through 
life, your true lover, ** Ratpa Stoppart.” 


Vesta read the letter slowly through for the 
second time, then crushed it in her hand with 
a bitter laugh that sounded hard upon such 
tender lips. 

‘Oh, how dare he write to me—and like 
this!" she sobbed. ‘‘ Why he dares, after all 
that happened in papa's study that night, to 
address me as though nothing had occarred 
and he was still my lover. 

*¢ Does he think that I will ever forget or 
imagine they were idle words I uttered—that 
from that moment I should abhor him?” 
The wonder of it was that he was bold 
enough to come there—prowl about the very 
ands of the home he had entered—a mid- 
night thief, The very remembrance made her 
almost faint. 

He would be there when the mcon rose—at 
eight that night—this man for whom her 
father and the officers were searching in vain. 





pen lingers over that little word ‘my,’ it means 


It was in her hands to betray him—to con- 





| that great, wordless despair. 


fess all to her father, crying out: ‘‘ You can 
capture him and save yourself from ruin, 


papa. He will be within the grounds at eich 
to-night,” 

Would not that be the right course to 
pursue ? 

‘Oh, Heaven direct me!” sobbed Vesta, 
wildly, 


Could she see her father ruined, and still 
remain dumb? And yet, on the other hand, 
could she betray her reckless, handsome 
lover ? 

A little later Dora entered the room again. 
She cried aloud when she caught sight of her 
cousin’s face, and stood quite still, looking at 
her in alarm. 

**Oh! Vesta, love, what isit?" she cried, 
coming quickly to her side and clasping the 
slim, lithe form in her arms. ‘ What is the 
matter, dear? You look as pale as a ghost! 
Has anything happened to your handsome 
Ralph?" 

‘‘Never call him my handsome Ralph again, 
Dora!” oried Vesta, bursting intoa torrent of 
tears. ‘‘He is a wretch—a mean, dastardly, 
despicable wretch—and my 4 sorrow is 
that I ever met him! He will be in the arbour 
to-night at eight. Go and meet him there, 
Dora, and tell him what I have said. Tell 
him he is so far beneath my notice that I 
would not deign to open another letter coming 
from him, You cannot say it too much, 
Dora, for he is the most contemptible being 
that ever went about in guise of a gentleman! ” 
and with this she quite broke down again, 
shivering like an aspen leaf, and sobbing so 
bitterly Dora quite feared she was going into 
hysterics. 

‘‘There is something about all thia that 
puzzles me, dear,” said gentle Dora, in a low 
voice. ‘Won't you make a confidante of me 
and tell me all, and let me advise with you? 
Oh! Vesta, darling, your happiness is dearer 
to me than life itself,”’ 

“I wish I dared,” whiepered the girl, with 
& great shiver. ‘Oh, Dora, do not ask me! 
I must refase to confide in you, but carry the 
secret—for there id a secret in my breast 
—down to the grave with me. I only ask this 
much of you. Go to the arbour and meet him 
there at eight to-night, and tell him what I 
have said, andadd, if he has one spark of man- 
hood left he will never attempt to see me 


It was surely the hardest message that ever 
Dora Saville attempted to deliver, as she found 
herself standing to face with Ralph 
Stoddart in the arbour just as the clock in an 
adjacent steeple slowly tolled the hour of 


eight that night, 

She never forgot the glad cry with which he 
sprang for with outstretched arms to 
meet her, and how they fell to his side with a 
sharp exclamation of disappointment when ha 
found that it was not Vesta. 

“Oh, it is you, Dora!” he exclaimed. 
‘* Where is my Bey wee —is she not coming?” 

Dora hung her hea 

‘‘Try to bear like a man what I have come 
to say to you, Mr. Stoddart,” she murmured. 
‘* It is best to say what I have come to tell you 
without preamble. Vesta bade me to say to 

ou that she refuses to see you—you best 
ow why—and that you must never attempt 
to seeher again, The past is past.” 

Dora expested sorrow, perhaps anger, 
from the lips of Vesta's handsome, impetuous 
young lover, but she was not prepared for 
The white, 
haggard face struck he: with keen sorrow for 
him, The anguish that lay in his bonny blus 
eyes startled her. She had not thought of 
such grief as this. Years passing over him 
would not have changed him as this had done. 

She went up to him, holding out both her 


hands. 

“Oh, Mr. Stoddart,” she said, ‘‘ what has 
my message dore to you?” 

“‘1¢ has killed me—slain the best part of 
me,” he answered. 





Dora looked at him in mate sorrow, think- 


ing how great the love and how great the 
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deepeir that Bad strickén aff lite and hope 
from that handsome face. 

“ Teit tree?’ he asked, presently, ‘Dees 
Veeta never wish to see me again?” 

‘« That is the mréssage she bade me bring you, 
Mr. Stoddart,” replied Dora, in a low voite. 





CHAPTER. XVI. 


Dons Sevinus leoeked pitymegly into the white 
handeome face turned so despairingly towards 
her. 

‘ED osm searcely credit the evidence of my 
own séenves,” Ralph Stoddart cried hoarsely. 
“Tie mtetsace you bring me bewilderg ns; 
Now, why does Vesta refuse to see mé? 
pray you to tell ms if you know, Dora, if I 
Pad dore aught which should caate my datiing 
to tu?n sgainst me: To me thi# strange 
behiaviocr eeeme withont rhyme orreason. If 
ehe were a coquette—a firt of the world; 
worldly—I could understand it.” 

“No; Vesta is no coquette,” said Dora, 
warmly. “I cannof tefl witat reason she had 
for this sotion; but I feck sufte she hag 
deliberated long and earnestly over it.” 

‘TE Tconld bet see her and talk with Her, if 
Unt for five mrihutes;” he urged; emgerfy, ‘ I 
think I could settle this differénce—barish 
this clodd' that Kae arisen bet@ecr ae. OF, 
Dore don’t'ydu think you could nianage it 
somehow for me?”’ 

The girl shook her head. 

‘ You @e not’ qaite understand Vetta,’ site 
said; slowly. “She is pron® anf wilfal. 
After she hav tnee decided on mw cdtree she 
would ratier dfe than alter Her opinidn, 
whetber it be right or wrong.” 

“What would you advise me todo Dora ?"’ 
ha cried. “ Matter cannot goon avtbty are, 
Vesta meany forme to give her up, and I 
woul rather die Mian have'to do it. I wilt 
not do it, Dors—tife would be intelerabib te 
me without her!" 

“T would advite yor tc have patience and 
awaif Vesta's will," rettYned Dora, gravely. 
“ I do not see elearly what elte you dan do.” 

“ Will yon‘tell’ me one thing ?'' be asked, 
with enzer tremulousnets. “ Hae Vesta any 
other lover—cne whom sie fancies eve? so 
slightly? Donot keep meinedspence: Tell 
me, have I a rival for her favonr?” 

“Tam sare: thet couff not Be it,” retormed 
Dora. ‘‘ There are several who are suitots for 
my cousin’s hand; bat he hag tio fancy for 
apy one of them.” 

“Tam bawil@erea!" oricd the Randeome 
voung lover. “t do not udderstand Her. 
One week ago Vesta parted from mo with a 
heart fall of love, clinging to me with teary 
and kisees, and ndw so bidh nie héver see Her 
or epeak to her again. I thi I need ask 
Heaven for patienve to unravel thia mystery. 
I cannot believe thet avythitg of a- scrions 
nature has occurred to’ change hér opinion of 
me. Iam the same man I wag a week ago 
—why then dioult my darling be so 
capricious ?"’ 

Dora looked’ at Kier, pityingly; bet did not 
reply. Wnaf/could sie say ? 

** l' will te you what I’huve concladed todo. 
Upomw second thorght, Dora, I eball obey 
I shall coanwey without attempting to 


ese Her; but willtoen appear upon the scene | 


after she arrives at Liverpool, You say sie 
will probably go there fhe firet of next week? ’ 

* Yeo,” replied Dora. 

“Are you goiog wit Her?” He asked; 
quickly. 

“T think so,” returmed Dora; “ bat that is 
not quite evitled yet.” 

“T will'see you there then,” he retarned, 
taking for erented she would bethere, ‘'‘ Good- 
bye tatil we meet again.” 

The next moment’ he was gore. 

“IT wonder why Vesta throws away co reck- 
legs!y so great and noblé # lover as that,” 


the House. She Knew her consim had loved 


him with all her beart. and this sudden rrr 
ph 


— ker quite az ninch ag it did’ Ra’ 
mself. 








Vests was anxidusly awaiting her return. 

“ Did you see hiti—did he really have the 
andacity to come?” she ing 
mary 

e oxrte, and was bitterly d inted 
at not seeing you,” replied Dora. ™ con- 
davt puzzléd him greatiy, hesaid.” 

“ Did it!" exclaimed Vesta with an Hysteri- 
cal Tittle langh, that wae nore like a eob'than 
anything else, 

. _ ae oo ative undoreiand Wet caprice— 
e felt very gti »” purea ora. 

She wondered st tte sudden ffash of fire 
that lighted up Her consin's dark eyes and 
the scornfal emile that curved the red lips. 

“We will speak no nrore of him,” she said, 
treninlonely, 
me’ to’ forget —an® slis tirew horself in 
Dora's arms, sobbing as though her heart 
would break. 

At that moment thers was a tap on the door, 
and ifr auswer to her “Combin” a maid 
entered bearinga beautifal bouquet of white 
roses and liliey of the valley. 

It was Dora who. took them from the girl's 
Kend; for Vesta had drawn back ffom them as 
though the roses were so many ccorpions, 

“Te is ftonr Ralph—from him, Dora?” se 
said, in a very displeased voice. 

“There is a card atiached bearing your 
name, but it is not in his handwriting,” anid 
Dora, curiduely turning.the bit. of pasteboard 
over. 

“Ah!” she murmured, suddenly, “here 
is a bit of paper, all rolled. up in a little ball, 
buried down deep in the heart of the borquet. 
Of course, this will explain who sent ié.” 

‘ The hand that took it from hers was. cold.as 


eath. 

« What if it sie should be from Mr. Bruel” 
was the thought that flashed throngh Vesta’s 
brain, 
no comment. 

Crossing to the window, and standing with 
her back toward her’ cousin, she.qaickly un- 
folded the bit of czumpied paper, ‘Liere were 


giving down # big sob; “ Help 


? 
a 


: but & few lines, and. they read as follows :—- 


“ My Drar Mrss Sovrn,—I will take the 
liberty of calling vpon you oie week front to- 
day tolesrn myfate. All my Hopes of fiture 
happinees lies in your bands. I trust By that 
time you will have weigted’ your decision 
wisely and well.— Yours to command, 

“ James Bruce.” 


The words scemed:to swim before: Vesta's 
eyes in letters of fire, She uttered no word, 
no cry, bat crashed the note im her smallhanad, 
and hastily thrdet it into thie\pocket of Ber 
drees. ¢ 

Oh, how she wished she dare tell Dora all! 
Sereiy Dora would find s@mne way out of the 
crucl dilemma in whidh she féand herself; 
bat ah, ché-dare not fell ‘her ! 

‘* P will leave you to yourself; deat, to enjoy 
your note and your roses,” laughed” Dora, 


quite beliéving they had come'as a peade- offér: | sha 


ing from poor Ralph. 

“Ob, n6, no; don't Iéave mel*’ oried 
Vests, springibg to her side and clinging 
frantically to her, ‘I don’t want to be alone; 
I don't want to think. I[—I should go mad— 
I should indeed.” 

What Had come over gay, bright Vesta 7 
Dora was sorely puzzled. 

She looked down into the great dark velvety 
eyes, heavy with unshed tears, and pot. back 


| the dark rifge of lair ftom the lovely, flashed, 
| éxcited face with Her cool white hand, men- 


tally wondering what could possibly have 


happened to have changed Vesta so in a few. 
short days. 


Vesta never rernembered how she passed the 
next few days, nor the horror and despair that 


| filled her soul as the day rolled roand af last 
| On Which Mr. Brnce was to coms for his 


} 
' 


i 


| angwer. 
mused Dora, as she walited slowly back fo | 


Vesta and her father were alonein the draw- 
ing-rcom when his card was broughtin, The 
git! sprung to her feet, shivering like an n 
leaf, and turned to fly, but her father’s defain- 
ing hand held her back, 


Breath. | at 


Dora noted, her agitation, bus made | si 





“We must Hoth beas courteous: ag it is 
possible to ba to Mr. Bruce, for he has proved 

meelf in my hour of need to be the best friend 
T ever had,” exdlaimed her father, adding: 
“T wish to present him. to you, Vesta, Iam 
sure he would be pleased at that. I feel quite 
ashamed of myself when I remember I once 
refased him that token of regard,” 

Ste sunk back in Her seat shivering with 
nervousness, and & sensation like death orept 
over her heart. Oncs again the feeling was 
strong upon Her to fling herself at her father’s 
feet and téll him all; and then the thouglit of 
the swift punishment that would be meted 
ont so swiftly to the handsome, desperate man 
who had oncé been her lover,.and whom she 
had. loved so well, recurred to her, and this, 
with the oath she had’ talicn to never reveal 
what she had scen or heard, kept her lips 
sealed, 

A moment later Mr. Brace was announced. 
Her father stepped forward with unfeigned 
delight to me him; then. he turned to 
her, preventing hia guess. 

Vesta raised a pair of very frightened eyes 
to Mr. Bruce's face,. Would he turn to her 
saying he Had met her before? If he did she 
knew ele would’ drop down ia a swoon where 
she stood, for she realised-that in tha’ everit 
the whole story would be snfse to come oat, 

Bat Mr. Bruce was certuifly too diplo- 
matic to allow any such catastropte as that 
to occur. 

He murmured a few polite words of greet- 
ing as any stfangsk miphf; bat he took 
occasion to whisper hurriedly, as he bent for 
& half’ moment over the little white hand 
e ‘no hesitatitgly to: him; — 

“Tt fs Better that we shonld meet as 
strangers.” , 

e war Only fo thankfal for this contes- 


For quite half: an-hour the conversation was 
mera}, Vesta speaking, however, only when 
rectify afidtesse@. She was just wondering 
how she ‘con! ke her escape front the rcon 
when Mr: ~Broce tarned to het saddenly, 
saying,— 

‘T bave often heard-of your conservatory, 
Migs Soush, and of your famous. orcbida ; 
would you mind permitting me to.gee them 
some time?” 

“You shall. sea them. now, if you will,” 
declared Mr. South, ‘ Vesta will show them 


to you,’ 
‘‘Tshall be only too pleased,” mutmured 
Mr. Bence 

Tie gitl rose mechanically to her feet, She 
faw through the ruseatonce—ke wisked to 
see her in the conservatory alors. 

His quick eyes noted the shudder that passed 
over her, and his dark brows met.id a frown, 
while the expression of his faee was- certainly 
not pleas&iut to see. 

He looked at the lovely, slender girl, walk- 
ing so silently by hia side, thinking how little 
cared for him, and it piqued the hand- 
some man of thé world, for whom 20 many 
beautifol women hed angled, aud angléd all 
im vain, and he felé all the moré determinéa to 
win her af any, cost. 


—_——- 


CHAPTER. XVII. 


Vesta and ber companion spoke no word 
until they reached the cangervatéry, and were 
quite alone. 

It was Mr. Braca who broke the ick¢oms 
silence. 

‘You were expecting mé, Miss Sonth.?”’ he 
een. solily, looking down intently into the 
girl's halt-avertad. face. 

** Yes,” she answered, shrinking back [fom 
him_as he Grew closer to her. 

“It has been-a long week to me,T assure 
you,” hesaid, with his most winning smile, 
which faw women ever resisted. 

‘“‘Té has been the bitterest one that T-ever 
knew,” returned Vesta, with a half cob in her 


voice. 
A flush past over his fave. which. gave way 
to a euddén pallor. 
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“Was, it, becanse yonr thoughts were of 
me?” he aeked, in a-veryibusky voice. 

“« Yes,” she.answered, truthfully. 

“And aftex, all that, thinking, what con- 
clusien did you axrive.at;? ’ heasked abruptly. 


She,looked. at him, mutely, with.2- world, of} just 


despair in-her-great, Gark, childish.eyep,. — 

As ® general usually. plans.ont-® campaign, 
so he-had planned just. what ke should. cay to 
this. girk in thie momentocs hors; bat. now 
that the hour had come, and he:aciuaily: 
stood in her, presenoe,, adk his grend speech, 
which he had prepared so carefully, seemed to 
take sudden. flights, and the. hprdeome, 
polished man of the world, usnalky,so. fiuent, 

‘found bimself.suddenly at.aloss, fox the. com- 
monegt wordaito. use in saking the, one creat 
question which was as:vitel aa life.te him. 

“Tell me, Miss South-—Vesta—wied ia your 
answer?” he cried; imcoherentiy. ‘* Do not 
keep mein suspense; I. must know!” 

“T shall not be able.to save my. father in 
any other way;than—tban by marrying you?’’ 
she interrogated, faintly. 

‘‘ No—in no. other way,’ he responded. 

* Then, for his sake, I will consent te. put 
myself-in bondage—to place my neck in the 
halter—tc chain myself anti] death frees me— 
to a mam [have. learned to hate!” cried Vesta, 
Icoking up at him with eyes drenched in angry 
tears, and her little hands, clinched so. tightly, 
together that the pink, reunded neile cat into 
the tender fleek—but she-did nob.even feel the 
pain of it. 

He had imagined her a timid, pleeids little 
angel before, ard this sadden dash of temper 
rather, amazed him, and heliked her sli thse 
better-for it. 

He had quite forgotten thatiit is. generally, 
conceded that these placid maidens usually 
have; more: fire—more. spirit—more pastion 
than their more-animated, sisters when: fally 
aroused. 

‘*T take you at yous promise, Veata,” he 
said, quickly, 

He waa too much, in: love.seith her ta relin- 
quish her, no matter. what: the condition:of 
gaining her might-be, 

He talked: to hex qnite half-an-honr, stand. 
ing there among the rich: bioome—telling: ber 
how: happy he should make hem whem she was 
— — — ah the, wealth na = 4 me 
silks and laces thas princess: mightenvy that 
he should lavish upon her: 4° 

Vesta listened, making no comments: even 
when. he had finished, alshongh he had ex- 
preasly stated, thongh hesitatingly, that he 
hoped sha wonld content to a short betzothal 
—say three menths—and at- the expiration of 
that time that theis marriage should bevcele- 
brated 

“ Have you nothing to say te:me; Venta?” 
he queried at length, being rather mistynstfal 
of her silence, : 

‘Only this,” she answered. ‘ ide no& wish 
any one to. know of our betroshal up. tethe last 
moment—not—not even papa—or—mamma,'’ 

‘' Lagree-to anything ‘that-pleases.yon,’’ be 

declared; ‘* the: searet: shalk-be on own. I 
will send yen: to-murrow, at: this: time, by a 
messenger, @ Yi Your must wean. it; my 
darling, as the'silens! token and: consent that 
you are s00n tocbe:nay very own.’” 
_ “*No—not-thetd ’ cried. Vesta, ‘I heave 
just'teld you that I wanted ne oze to know’’ 
_ “ Yon did nes. permit me to: finish what. I 
intended saying,’ he replied, quietly; ‘ijwas 
jaeé about to add~as yor do not-card:to wear 
it on your finger—I will send with itaslender 
gold chain, and beg that. you will nos refase 
to Wearit about your neck. Wiil yom promise 
to do this, to gratify me?** 

‘* Yes,” she said, sirsply. 

‘‘ There is one.thing more. I-should like to 
ack a great favonr you, Veste,’’ said Mr. 
Bruce, flushing slightly. “Phe fact that I 
am your betrothed busbandgives me the right 
to ask it. Cam you not-gness what.it ia?” 

‘*No,” she said, wonderingly. 

What did he want? Why did he not speak? 
Why did he stand looking at her with a flame 


Why did his lips quiver-and his han‘s tremble 
as he held them ont to her.? 

“ I¢ is.this, Vesta,” he whispered, attempt- 
ing. to, catch her. litile, cold, white hands, 
“won't, you seal our betrothal with a kiaa— 
> (SHE. 
She drew back from him witha face flashed 
burning red. 

‘Ob, I cannot! Do not ask me, Mz,— 
Bruce,” she gasped, shrinking back from him 
in sifright. 

‘Tt seems. new and strange to. you becanse 
you have never. had: a lover before,” said 
James: Bruce, quite araused at the confusion, 
which was almost diatress, depicted. on her 
pretty facsiat this unexpected request. ‘Ths 
kies of, & lover. would. ba a novel sensation to 
you, my. little sweetheart.” 

From. burning red Vesta’s face paled to a 
dead: white, What would he say. if ha but 
knew of the handsome, fair-baired young 
lover; she. had: parted from with kisses and 
tears; in: the, rose arbour on that wever-to-be. 
forgotten night that.would always stand ont 
apant. from. all others while bitter memory 
lasted, 

‘‘ You: do not. answer. me, Vesta,” he said. 
‘+ Burely-you will nos, find it in your heart to 
refuge me.s0 amall a favour, remembering the 
bond that now exista between us.?” 

Sbe shrank-back from him in dismay. 

* Please: don’t ask it, Mr. Bruoa,’’ she 
faltered, piteonaly, ‘‘I—I wenld so. much 
rather that you would not, kisa me.” 
Helooked down sharply intathe half-averted 
face, ecaxcely knowing whether. bs. should ha 
angry or amused at her bashfulnessa, which he 
quite. ewpposed her besitation to. be, 

‘‘As you please, my dear!” he. said, 
gallantly, slond, Wot mentally he was con- 
cludisg/to humour hex now because he could 
not weil help himeelf, but when she wes onae 
his wife she.skould pay.double for-cvery slight 
he.eofiered now, 

He.contented himeej?'by raieing her hand to 
his lips instead of pressing the kisa,oa those 
perfect lips which ke coveted so mach. 

‘Ig. isjthis, week that you leavefor the sca- 
side?” he asked, still retaining the clasp of 
her trembling hands. 

“Yes,” she answered, silently praying that 
the idea would not.come to him to follow her 
there; bus his next words dispsiled her 
hopes. 

‘* You must not be surprised if yon see, me 
at Brighton a.day or co later,” he romanked, 
adding, lightly, ‘‘ You. know. the story of the 
mothand the light; You are the lightand I 
am the moth; hus I hope that I shaii nob, like 
the moth of the famous.story, ges my. wings 
singed by. hovering too.near my peerless jewel 
of flame. 

‘' Tshall net breathe one. word of my- great 
good fortune.ia winning you; but, for all that, 
Iam afraid it will not remain e@ ecoret: long, 
for.every: one who sees ug ‘together mmat.read 
in. my. eyes. my great adoring love fcr you, my 
little queen ! 

“T came across some: lines to-day, asd, 
though. I am nog given to fancying poetry 
much, I could not help ontting them from my 
merning paper and reading them over almost 
@ 2eore of times.. How. true to life some peets 
oan hit-their lines off. These are. the: words 
breathed ont'se passionately ,-— 


‘¢* Why do Ilove? I’m not so wise— 
Because she had such glorious eyes, 

That glowed like twin stars in the skies ; 
Because her face to me was fair, 

Because she wore a queenly air, 

Because her equals were so rare, 

Beeause the deer will sniff the air, 
Because the birds and beasts will pair, 
Because the dove will seek a mate, 
Beeause—because such things are fate, 
And Heaven decrees them from above ; 
And this is why I can but love. 

Oh, sweet! my love comes like the ocean grand, 
To bow at thy feet and kiss thy hand 
With devotion broad and deep as the sea, 





in his eyes and such emotion in hig face? 





For thy smile is all the world to me. 





I would feel the soft thrill of thy bosom, love, 


As it glowed like a star in its h:aven of charms, 


And thy spirit would rush like the coo of a dove 

And fold me so fondly in two lily arms ; 

I would kiss thee so softly thy spirit would 
think 

It touched but the down on an angel’s fair 
wing. 

And mine arm in the arm of thy spirit I'd link, 

And love is the song I'd teach thee to sing.’”’ 


Mr. Bruce's voice died away in » low mur- 
mur, but the passion and pathos of the words 
be uttered failed to tonch the hears. of the 
lovely young girl standing bezide him, looking 
with a far-away look in her eyes down into 
the depths of the marb's fountain by which 
they stood. 

“Yon are so cold—so heartless, Veata,” he 
murmured, wistfally, addiug ruefally, “bat I 
suppose I rust have patience, I amsure you 
will learn to care for me in time. My great 
love and devotion mnsi win love in return.” 

The entrance of Dora Saville at thia pro- 
pitions moment precluded all possibility of 
farther conversation on s subject which wag 
certainly most hatefal to Vests. Mr. Bruce 
scon after took bis leave. 

‘What a splendid converrsationalist, and 
how handsome he is!” whispered Dora, 
following the tall, retreating fizure with 
admiring eyes. 

Vesta turned away with a shudder and a 
gesture of impatiexce. 

“You have always asked me, Vesta, what 
my idea of an ides! man was,” murmured 
Dora. ‘I conké sosroely tell you before. 
Now I can answer you. This Mr. Bruce is 
quite the handsomeet and moss fascinating 
man I have ever met,” , 

“ Did you form your opinion of him in jugi 
these few moments-sinoe f introduced you.to 
him?” asked Veata, curiously. 

‘¢ Yes,” returned Dora, ia » low. voice. 

“Then you fell in love with him af first 
sight,’’ Geolared Vesta. 

“Qh no, no, no!” returned Dora, bluehing 
terribly ; but.even while she atiered the words 
she felé down deep in her heart the} they wer= 
not quite true. 


(To be continuca.) 








Tur latest deviee in bathing costmmes ia 
made of black ratin—the heavy glossy quality 
thas,.comes with a linen back. The bodice is 
laid over a tight-fitting liniag of jean, which is 
enough snpport to the figure to enable the 
wearer to dispense with the etiff corse which 
many bathers consider indispensable. It is 
high up abouts tha throat and buttoned 
securely with cut jst balic. Tire satin is 
gathered back and front, aud the fulness is 
| gaged” from the baat lina down to a few 
inches below: the waist, where: s fail skirt 
reaching nearly te the knee is seb on with a 
‘s buttercup shirring.’’ There are no sisever. 
In each armsize is set a oreseent-sheped piece, 
which laces across several times at the 
shoulder, and ia tied with a biack silk cord. 
Black silk tights, with small satin tranka and 
shoes of soft black felt that are very pointed 
atthe toes, somewhat like tha “ sacon” of 
the period of Richard I11., complete this outfit, 
The fair owner says that satin holds its own 
against the onslaught of the soft sea waves 
better than any known fabric. It does not 
cling too closely, and wetting rather improves 
its lustre, 

Tue Qneen of Spain’s secret of success is 
explained by a Spanish statesman: ‘She is 
the exact opposite of an intriguing woman. 
She tells no faleohocds, has nothing of the 
hypocrite about her, is ag simple and modest 
as she is honest, and there ia nobody in Spain 
who is not convinced that she tries to do her 
best for the country. Natoaral tact, intell- 

gence and kindness are aleo among the 
; weapons by which Christine msintains ber 
| position.” ' 
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A TRUE WOMAN. 
—o— 

_ Miss Tpo\ Wrst was thinking about getting 
drsesed for dinner, “The ‘thinking’ took 
ber generally about one handred and twenty 
minutes to complete. No wonder! 
woald not bask and think lying ia glorious 
sunshine, filtered through green leaves, and 
droway with warmth and perfume? Besides, 
she was watching the bees flitting in and out 
among the flowers, or hiding in the golden 
cups of the nastartiams. The listless spell of 
such delicious do-nothing, such love in-idle- 
ness, is notan easy one to break. 

Tais was in prosperous times, and softly 
moving about the room was a woman of great 
though mature beauty; a brunette, broad- 
browed and pensive eyed, with a well-fitting 
black dress and a lace cap. She looked wist- 
fuily, almost impatiently, at the dreaming gir! 
as she laid out muslins, laces, and ribbons; 
finally she broke the long silence with,— 

‘Tt has struck five o’clook, Miss Ida,” 

‘* Be quick up, then, Cynthia. What time 
this evening did Fred say to expect him ?"’ 

“Seven, precisely; and try not to break 
thie appointment. True love doesn’t knock 
twice at any door.” 

Ida sighed and shrugged her shoulders. 

“True love, Cynthia, is always poor and 
contradictory. It seems to me he might have 
learned a cenrible thing or two after six 
thousand years’ «xperiense.” 

“ Teue love is always young,” said Cynthia, 
loftily ; ‘‘and you'd better dress.” 

Two hours later, Ida stood under a hedge 
of myrtle trees, watching her lover approach. 
"The iow sun makes the colour,” and he was 
jast low enough to flood her golden hair, fair 
face and shimmering robes with all sorts of 
shifting splendour. Divinely fair, and most 
divinely tall, she stood like some ancient 
goddess in a eacred grove. Fred, so brave, 80 
bold and self-asserting among men, absolutely 
feared to approach this girl of seventeen 
summers, To-night, specially so, for he 
knew the next few minutes must decide, in a 
great measure, the future current of his life. 

It argued well for his hopes, that she came 
with emiles to meet him—it gave him all the 
courage he needed; he could take her hand, 
and read his happiness in the sweet, drooping 
eyes and tender mouth. Then he drew her to 
his heart, called her ‘‘Sweet Ida!" ‘ My 
darling!"" ‘My love!’ “My own love!” 
It is indeed wonderful how soon a lover that 
is given an inch will take a mile ! 

In a few minutes Fred conld even venture 
on reproaches. How could she encourage that 
hatefal Luke Swann? 

“I do not, Fred,” Ida answered. 

“I saw you walking with him under the 

- trees in the park last night.” 

‘* Where were you ?” 

‘'Imet Maggie Ray at the!post-office, and 
Iwas walking home with her.” 

‘** Consistency, thy'name is man! Sir, how 
can you encourage that hateful Maggie Ray ? 
idon't think Satan reproving sin is a very 
edifs ing spectacle, Fred,” 

; b A gentleman is obliged to be civil to every 
lady.”’ 

* A lady ia obliged to be civil to every gentle- 
man. Come, Fred, don't be jealous; it ia a 
very poor compliment to pay any woman you 
love. I shall expect implicit confidence. I 
wont be doubted under any circumstances,” 

‘All right, darling. Only Luke Swann will 
— to stop mooning around your walks, or 
slee——”” 

“Fred, Ill have no quarrelling over me. 
The man who wrangles with any one 
sbout Ida Weat does her an unpardonable 
wrong. Sune is not the girl to think it any 
honour to be discussed over bad whisky at 
pablic bars, and have her name hawked 
about in the newspapers; and I wouldn't 
marry & man who so humbled me; no, not 


sven if I loved him as well as I love—Fred 
Forster.” 


Who ! 








Thoeff:ct of thesimile on Fred will be un- 
derstood by all lovers. There was, indeed, no 
audible reply ; but such exalted mortals have 
ways of expression supremely intelligible to 
themselves. Ab, me! that ever they should 
forget them! That ever love's sweet symbols 
should become a dead language ! 

They had come to a little clearing in the 
wood, round as a fairy ring, with a tiny sheet 
of water in the centre. The moonlight lay 
like a broad silver ribbon of light across it, 
and in its soft glow the great white magnolias 
had such a spiritual look that it seemed a kind 
of sacrilege to Ida when Fred thoughtlessly 
broke one from its stem. 

“QOh!"’ she said, pitifally. ‘‘ Have you not 
heard Cynthia eay they are the souls of little 
babies? I always want to kiss them, bus it 
feels like murder to pullthem. Don't give it 
to me, Fred; I am superstitious about them.” 

Fred looked uncomfortably at the glorious 
white cup with its golden chalice throwing up 
incense to heaven, and then gently laid it 
upon the mossy ground at the foot of the tree. 
The incident, simple as it was, completely 
changed the tone of their conversation. 

Serious plans for the fature were discussed, 
and a new and thoughtfal sense of the 
solemnity of their promises to each other 
filled both hearts with gravity. 

‘You'll never desert or deceive me, Ida, 
darling!'’ said Fred, with almost a tremor 
of terror in his voice, “for if you should——” 

‘* Bat I never shall.” 

* Don’t think me unreasonable, pet, but just 
promise me now that you will never marry 
that detestable Luke Swann.” 

‘‘ I promise you that, too, Fred. Now are 
you satisfied ?” : 

“Not quite; if you would only promise 
—< ito marry any one but-me. Am I sel- 
fish ?’ 

“I think so—just a little; but that is the 
mistake of your sex. Never mind, I promise 
it with all my soul. I will love you, Fred, and 
only you——” 

* Till death parts us.” 

“Ab, longer than that, dear! Love pro- 
jects itself beyond the grave; I will love you, 
Fred, no matter what your faults, or your 
destiny, for ever.” 

He had nothing to answer with but caresses. 
His eyes were fall of happy tears. He tasted 
in that moment a joy that sweetened all his 
after life. 

They parted there. Fred tarned when he 
had gone a few paces, and saw her standing in 
the fall moonlight watching him. He took in 
all her loveliness at a glance; bat he could not 
see the strange dejection that had saddenly 
fallen upon her, although it unconsciously 
influenced her attitude. 

She had descended a step or two again, her 
arms had fallen to her sides, her whole figure 
was listless and sorrowful. 

Ere Fred made the turn which would shut 
her from his sight, he stood still a moment and 
lifted his hat. A strange impulse moved Ida ; 
she stretched out her arms; she called him 
softly back, But he did not see the action, 
nor catch the recall. 

The last effort of his more propitious fate 
was past. It had failed. He turned with joy 
and triamph into the road which was to lead 
him to long sorrow and disappointment. 

Had he lingered by her side a few minutes 
longer; had he taken one road instead of 
another, he might have missed his evil fate. 
Bat no one can be stronger or wiser than 
Destiny. 

Fred looked at his watch; it was only half- 
past nine. He would go and tell Bertie 
Holmes, for Fred had one of those natures 
whose happiness is doubled by being shared ; 
and Bertie had always clang closer than a 
brother tohim. He had to paes the hotel, 
but the lighted house did not tempt him to. 
night, even though he knew it was the scene of 
an exciting political discussion. 

He had passed the door, when Luke Swann 
hailed him, He turned mechanically ; a little 
the sidewalk, 


group waa already on 





“ Gentlemen,” said Luke, in a sxoffing 
voice, ‘‘here is a Daniel come to judgment. 
When in doubt address yourselves to young 
lawyers; they know everything.” 

Hs had been drinking, and Fred saw in a 
moment that he was in danger of a quarrel. 
He made an instant resolve not to be provoked 
into one; he fortified himself with the positive 
words of Ida on this very subject. So he took 
up the tafint as a piece of pleasant raillery, 
and replied ,— 

‘* Don't forget, though, that lawyers charge 
for their advics.” 

‘‘By Jove! I know that to my cost! "’ said 
a litigious listener. “The law is the only 
thing that ever dared to oppose me. It maked 
me both pay and obey. Hang lawyers!” 

‘With all my heart!” said Luke. ‘ They 
are in everybody's way.” 

“Let me pass, Mr. Swann. I can afford to 
be generous to you to-night.” 

It was an unfortunate boast. Fred’s radiant 
face gave Luke the key to its meaning, and he 
flew at his rival as a hound flies at his victim. 

“You! you little pettifogger! You can 
afford to be generous to Luke Swann! Take 
soy sir!” and he struck him fiercely in the 

ace. 

Still Fred kept his rea®6n. He flang his 
pistol outside the crowd. 

** Bear witness, gentlemen,” he cried, ‘ that 
I am unarmed! This affair must be settled 
in colder blood. Luke, give up your arms.” 

“TIT won't!” 

** You shall!” 

And the two men closed like wild beasts. 
There was no attempt to part them, bat in the 
struggle both fell heavily together to the pave- 
— and Luke's grasp relaxed as if by 
magic. 

“ He is stunned—carry him to the office.” 
“He is dead—take him home !"’ 

Fred stood paralysed, partly from his fall, 
bat more with the suddenness of the calamity 
that had befallen him. 

“Oh, Ida! Ida!” were the first words that 
wrung his lips asunder. 

Some one touched him—an old friend of hie 
father's, a white-headed man, wise in all the 
world’s whys and wherefores. 

‘‘ Better make yourself scarce, Fred,’’ he 
said. ‘ Things will be a little unpleasant if 
Luke is dead. He's got powerfa! friends here; 
they won’t remember anything in your favour. 
A year or two in prison isn’t the thing for a 
gentleman. Have you any gold on you?” 

“ A little.” 

‘‘Here’s as little more; and my mare is 
tied at Benson's corner—take her, and wel- 
come. Get out of here av quick as possible.” 

** One more favour, Colonel. Tell Miss Ida 
West the truth. I’m a dying man to you— 
I’m a dead man to her! Say what you can 
in my favour.” 

“So you love little Ida, Fred? Heaven 
pity her and you too! I don’t really see that 
you could help the contrary way things have 
gone, and I'll tell her so. Bat hurry away, my 
boy, you have not a moment to lose!" 

Is it the same Fred Forster that stood an 
hour ago with pretty Ida West under the 
magnolias—this man, flying from the conse- 
quences of his act, with a volcano of rage and 
sorrow in his heart? He has taken a life he 
never meant to take—he has crowned the 
woman he loved with grief and shame, instead 
of joy—he is a fagitive flying from all happi- 
ness—fiying for life, for bare life, and stripped 
of all honour and joy. He was only twenty- 
five years old yesterday, and he has gone 
from out his former existence as completely 
as if he had gone into the grave. 


Time, which cares for none of these things, 
went on as though there were no ruined lives 
or broken hearts. Days slipped into weeks, 
and months grew into years; ten years 
passed, and from Fred Forster there came 
neither word nor token. His friend Bertie 
Holmes had cautiously advertised such events 
as he thought would inflaence him, but with- 
out effect, He did not find Fred uatil he had 
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ceased to hope for it, for destiny loves of all 
things to surprise us. 

In the tenth summer after the trag-dy, 
B-r!:e went with an exploring pariy into the 
highlands of the Colorado river. Ouae day, 
the explorers lost their way, and found them. 
selves at sunset far from any settlement. 
Saddenly, however, they came upon a little 
log but built upon the ledge of a rock, over- 
looking on one side many a mile .of rolling 
prairie. It stood between two superb live 
oaks, and was literally covered with yellow 
jaemine. In the open door, leaning upon his 
rifle, stood a splendid-looking fellow, whom 
Bertie knew at once for his lost friend. 

He met the party witha frank and generous 
hospitality, cooked with his own hand venison 
steaks and hoe-cakes, and added coffee which 
a Tarkish Bey might have envied. In that 
latitude it grows rapidly dark, and in the 
confasion of hobbling the horses and preparin 
for a night's stay, Fred had toa no 
no one. They eat supper the blazing 
cedar logs, and after it, all lights were 
extinguished, Fred explaining that the 
Comnaches were in the neighbourhood and 
that it would be folly to give them any 


advantage. One by one, the party spread 
their blankets under the friendly roof or 
sheltering trees, and dropped . At 


length Bertie only was left. 

Then he could contain himself no longer. 
He flang bis pipe to the ground, and seizing 
both his friend’s hands, looked steadily in his 
eyes and uttered but one word,— 

“ Fred!” 

The recognition was instant. They sat 
with clasped hands and fast-filling eyes, 
unable to speak. When bearded men weep, 
the deepest fountain of life is troubled; yet 
surely, in the tenderness of that moment 
both soujs touched a height and depth that 
well repaid the waiting and watching of ten 


years. 

When they had somewhat conquered their 
emotion, they to of the past. 

‘*Poor Ida!’ sobbed Fred, his firmness 
totally giving way again. ‘‘ Heaven knows 
how bitterly I have sorrowed for Luke, but 
his fate was a tender mercy compared with 
her living death.” 

‘** Living death!’ What do yon mean, 
Fred? There is no nobler or more usefal 
woman in England than Ida West. Do you 
call it a ‘ living death’ to be mistress of a fine 
estate and a whole village of human beings, 
whom she is gradually educating, and who 
worship her as something between a mother 
and an angel!” 

‘ Bertie! Bertie! What do you say? 
There must have been some great mistake. I 
wrote to Ida once and her uncle answered the 
letter, saying that she had been dreadfully ill, 
and was now hopelessly insane. The note 
was kind enough, but he told me plainly that 
I must consider myself dead to her and to the 
whole community.” 

* Ida was truly very ill, and I think it likely 
was & long time ina v melancholy condi- 
tion; bat the death of ber uncle threw the 
whole estate on her care, and she rose at once 
to the obligation. There is not in the whole 
country a better managed estate than hers.” 

‘* I wonder if she still loves me.” 

‘Loves you! Ihave no doubt of it; and 
what is more, she is sure you will come back 
for her. Only a month ugo, when I bade her 
good-bye, she said to me: ‘Bertie, if you 
should come across Fred—for uncle told me 
he knew he was in Colorado—tell him I have 
kept my promise,’ ” 

Fred got up and paced the little plateau in 
an excited manner, 

__ “ Bertie,” he said, ‘you would not believe 
it, bunt Lam the richest man round here. I 
own hundreds of acres, and thousands of 


horses and cattle. I never wae glad of it, 


before,” 

‘How did you make it, Fred? You left 
home, I heard, with a few pounds,” 

“I did not make it; not a penny of it. 
Fortune brings in some crafts that are not 





steered ; che found mine drifting about and 
took charge of it; that’s all.” 

* There is nothing to prevent you going 
back sow, Fred. When will you be ready ? 
The Swann affair was long since settled in 
your favour by public sentiment.”’ 

‘* To.morrow—to-day—this hour if yon 
choose I must eave every moment of what is 
now left of Ida’s and my own wrecked life.” 

Bat travel was but a slow affair in those 
days, and, though Fred performed wonders, it 
was nearly five weeks after this conversation 
ere he stood again under the oaks of the West 
estate plantation. ‘Stood,’ for he had to 
stand in order to meet the joy before him. 
For coming down the avenue was Ida, more 
beautifal in all her ripe loveliness and com- 
pleted suffering than ever in his youthfal 
dreams he had thought her. 

At first he determined to wait where he 
stood—at the foot of the great tree that had 
been their old trysting-place—but the next 
moment he found it impossible. He had 
already waited too long. He put spurs to his 
horse, and the animal, divining his master's 
impatience, devoured the space that lay 
between the hearts so long parted. 

The clatter of his hoofs aroused Ida’s 
attention. She lifted her hands to shade her 
eyes, and the next moment a wild cry of 
“Fred! Fred! Home at last!’ rang like 
some glad clarion triumph through the soft, 
still air. 

Another moment, and they were in each 
other’s armas. All the long yearning of years 
stilled and satiefied ; for tears, and fears aud 
sorrow, an abundant forgiveness and a mighty 
recompense, 

“Oh, Ida!" said Freed, as he looked 
lovingly into the fair face which time had 
only beautified and ennobled, ‘‘how did you 
know me in all this wild gear, bearded like a 
Tark, sunbrowned and savage-looking as the 
Comanches I have been living among? How 
did you recognise me, after these many years 
of cruel separation ? ” 

Ida put up her little white hand and stroked, 
lovingly, the sun-browned face and long 
tangled hair. 

“Darling,” she answered, ‘‘ what dirguize 
could hide you from me? ”’ 








HER MISTAKE. 
CHAPTER XXIII. 


Lapy Hampsuire was almost angry with her 
beloved grandchild when she learned that 
Hope intended to obey her husband's sum. 
mons, and travel up to London to join him as 
he desired. 

‘“* Have you not suffered enough through this 
man, child?” she asked. 

Hope, pale as death, made one answer to all 
her grandmother's protest. 

‘*T am his wife; it is my duty!” 

“Duty !”” Lady Hampshire cried. ‘‘ And is 
all the duty to be on your side!”"’ 

Then the old lady checked herself. She 
seemed to feel that there was a subtle change 
in Hope—that the old sentimental weakness 
she had so often deplored was not the real 
cause of the girl’s persistent determination to 
join her husband, She could not put the 
thought in definite words; bat Lady Hamp- 
shire had been a celebrated clever woman, and 
she had not lost her sharpness of intuition, 
old as she was. 

“The child is right,” she said to herself. 
‘‘ Bhe knows best, We old people think we 
can manage everything and everybody, but 
there are some things beyond us. She is right. 
It is her duty. I wi 
Heaven will guard her, and save her from fresb 
suffering.” 

‘¢T will leave Douglas with you,” Hope said 
to her grandmother. ‘' He is too young to stand 


‘much travelling, and I may be back imme- 





say no more. Only I pray‘ 








diately. 
Hugh.” 

‘“‘ The baby will be safe with me, my child,” 
the old lady said; and then she added, almost 
as much to hereelf as to Hope, “I suppose 
this sad news of Lord Steermount’s death has 
something to do with your husband's remem. 
brance of you.” 

Hope made no reply. The same thonght 
had come to her, but she had not dwelt on it. 
The only thing of which she was conscious 
was the fact that she must go to Hugh, and go 
with a sense of absolute abhorrence to 20 
doing. 

His character, berefé of all the tender 
touches which her heart had wrapped about it 
unconsciously, now stood revealed to her in its 
full vileness. 

She knew him at his true worth. She 
had, all unknown to herself, been developing 
this frame of mind concerning him since that 
night at the ball, when the half-contemptuous 
pity expressed for her had stung her proud 
soul to the very quick. She tried not to dwell 
on all he had done; but nature was stronger 
than her wil!, and even while she prepared for - 
her journey to meet him she shrank from even 
the thought of seeing one who had done all in 
hia power to dishonour himself, his wife, and 
his child. 

‘‘ Heaven give me strength to bear with this 
last trouble and to overcome it,” she prayed 
to herself. 

She set herself resolutely to the task of 
putting Philip Leicester out of her mind 
altogether. Her sense of honour, of duty, of 
right must be stronger than her love. 

She must shut the door on the last two days ; 
she must forget that they had ever come ; she 
must forget that such a man ever existed, 
If remembrance lived, then she was lost, for 
not even daty or principle could help her to 
kill the yearning, the longing, the desire that 
memory must bring. 

‘¢ It cannot be so hard to forget,” she said tc 
herself, as she journeyed up totown. “I will 
forget. I will forget!” 

Alas! poor, fragile child, how little did she 
know of the agonies that that struggle for for- 
getfalness would bring! 

She looked worn, white, and tired, when she 
reached the smart hotel at which Hagh 
Christie was staying. She had put on one of 
her old mourning dresses, and even her beauty 
seemed gone for the moment. 

Hogh had no hesitation in informing her of 
this fact. ; 

‘* What have you been doing to yourself?" 
was his first exclamation. ‘Good Heaven: 
you are an old woman! ”’ 

Hope winced—as what woman would not 
at such a greeting ?—and the proud, bitter 
resentment she had tried to subdue rose again 
in her breast. 

She checked the words she would have 
spoken, for she in her turn was shocked at 
Hugh's appearance. 

e had lost that fresh, smart, handsome 
air; he had grown thin, and had a nervour 
look about him. In much pain she noticed a - 
tumbler of brandy and soda on the table, and 
her mind went back all at once to something 
Lady Anne Christie had said to her in the 
first early days of her marriage. 

“TIT do not wish to suggest anything, my 
dear,” Hugh’s mother had said, ‘nor do I for 
one moment imagine such a thing likely to 
be, but I hope you will use your influence 
against letting Hugh grow into the habit as 
s0 many young men do now of taking stimu. 
lants at all hours of the day. Others may be 
able to stand it, but Hugh cannot. He has 
his father's constitution, and grows more like 
him every day.” 

Asher mother-in-law had been giving her 
sundry pieces of advice this remark did not 
occasion Hope as much discomfort as it might 
have done; and, indeed, she had forgotten it 
after awhile, save once now and then when 
Haugh had seemed to her to take more wine 
at dinner than was necessary. But it re- 
turned to her now with a cort of pang; and, 


I cannot say until I have seen 
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indeed, there was thet ebout ker husband} The scales had indeed fallen from her oyes. 
altogether that disturbed and pained her} She had a sort of wondering fecling as to how 


greatly. 


she could have been blinded co lone to the true 


It was but the resalt of the life he had been | character and nature of ‘this man. 


ieading. Bad influence is quick to leave its 


She felt a touch of pity fer him. She 


iracs, and Hugh's assodiates for the past six! seemed to read all at once the vain, shallow 


months bad been of the most shady dezorip- 
tion. 


ls is impossible for & man, unless he be 


| pretence his mind and heart were, and the 


great senee of justices that was so natural tem. 


|pered her contempt, She would not jadge 


of the most proncunced and determined} bim tev harshly. Aparé from any question of 


character, not to deteriorate under the per- 
petnal influence of # woman who is lacking 
in all that a woman should be in the truest 
genes of the word. 

Hope saw the effeot without understandibg 
the fall canse, and suffered accordingly. She 
looked at him eo long and steadily that Hugh 
fidgeted under ber gaze. 

*Confeund it, Hope!” he extlaimed. ‘I 
am not a penny peep-show to be stared at just 
as you like. What onearth are you looking 
at? There is nothing the matter with me.” 

He turned, and looked at hiniself anxiously 
in the glass. 

Hope sighed suddenly. The full horror of 
her life continually in this atmosphere seemed 
to come to her and to wsigh her down. 

‘*You sent for me?" she said, as she took 
off her hat and rofiied her hair on her brows. 

‘* Yes,”’ Hogh kicked the rug with his foot. 
‘© Of course you have seen the news of Steer- 
mount’s death, and of his boy's, too? This 
makes # great difference to us. I am now 
likely at any minnte to step into Gaine- 
borough's ehoes. He can’t live forever. He 
ig an old man now, you know,” 

Hops waited for him to go on. 

“Bo,” Hugh eontinued, drinking up the 
remains of his brandy and ‘soda, ‘it behoves 
us to come to some sort of an wrrangement, 
you and J.” 

‘As to what 7’? Hope asked, coldly. 

“As to our foture life—naturally,’’ Hugh 
said, with an air as though Hope ‘had ousted 
him from her life, and he were the most 
injured man in the world. “I donot want to 
coerce or to intrude upon in——” 

“I séarcely think the word intrusion is 
necessary between husband and wife,’’ Hope 
broke in, quietly, coldly. ‘‘You wish—what?" 

Hagh turned and poked the firs. 

“ Well,” he said, having conquered a de- 
cided feeling of awk wardness that did not lacs 
longer that 2 moment however. ‘ Well, you 
see, Hope, there is no denying that for some 
reason or other— Heaven knows what, I don't 
—yon and I don’t quite-hit it off. You havea 
bis of a temper of your own, and I can’t stand 
& woman with w temper. If we wére mere 
middle-class psople & judicial separation 
would put an end to our difficulties, bat 
being what we are we have to coneider our 
position, and remember the duty we owe to 
society.”’ 

Hogh wae very pleased with his flow of 
words. 

*‘ Therefore,” he went on, ‘“however much 
we may object to the arrangement, we must 
preserve an amicable appearance to the world. 
Of course, we need never interfere with one 
another. You can go your way, and I will go 
mine, but to the world we mnet seem the best 
of friends—a devoted husband and wife!” 

Hope coloured, 

“It—it will be somewhat difficult,” ‘she 
ssid, and she could not repress the sarcasm in 
her voice, ‘‘ bearing in mind the fall eircum- 
stances of the case.” 

Hagh frowned, and looked at ber sharply. 

Decidedly she was changed. She was no 
longer the meek, clinging, loving ehild. There 
was & tonch of strength of purpose about her. 
She made him feel uncomfortable; and, as 
has been often shown before. Hugh resented 
anything or anybody who made him uncom. 
fortabie. 

“IT have no wieh to go into the past at all,” 
he said with a grand air, as though he were 
pardoning some great fault of hers. 

Hope, even with the heavy oppression and 
sorrow upon her, could scarcely prevent a 
‘smile from curling her lips. 





duty, or any tie between thet, she would try 
} anc regerd him ea generously as she could. 


Perhaps, afterall, Hugh was not altogether 
to blame. Hisearly education had not fitted 
him tc bear himeelf better or'nobler ; and with 
bis father’s blood in ‘his veins is was tot 
strange ke should have become'what he was. 

She spoke gently, withthe saroaem brushed 
out of his voice. 

“ And you suggest———?"” 

Hugh was pleased to sce-the difference in 
her manner. He did not understand it, néed- 
less to 5°”, in the: right ‘serce. 

“Hop: aaee Gevil-of a temper!" he said 
to himself, and in that summing up he saw an 
excuse for anything sud everything be had 
done against her. 

“I suggest,” he said, ‘' that you leave Blair- 
ton at ones, and take up your residence with 
me, My reason for this,” Hugh explained, 
‘ig thet i¢ is ‘absolutely necessary to make 
our peace with Gainsborough. He is a surly 
old bear, and bas Qaixotic ideas of what one 
ought and ought mot to do. I know'he has 
not spproved of our ssparation, and we must 
cousider ourselves under'the cloud of his dis- 
pleasure; bat once he kears we bave come 
together, and you explain to him we are very 
united—— He rather likes you,’ Hugh 
ad — as though this were very extravrdinury, 
ti an: are | 

And Hope understood all the rest. She 
knew now why her husband desired ‘her pre- 
sence 80 peremptorily, 

The Gainsborough ‘title must ‘pass to him, 
but the Gainsborough fortune was the property 
of the Marquis, to be bestowed ws he hiked. 

Hugh @esired the money ‘with the title,and 
he looked to his wife—whom he had mm 
to forget very comfortably for so many months 
—to help him to achieve this purpose. 

Hope felt a wave of disguet pass over her. 
Hada there been a spsrk of honest pleasure and 
a touch of consideration in Hugh's manner in 
this their firet meeting after so long and pain- 
ful a separation, he migtit have won back 
some of the girl’s old clinging affection. 

The treasure of her deep, earnest, beantiful 
love was gone from him for ever. But Hope 
was not the woman to haveturned coldly away 
from @ word of remoree ; and though she would 
never love him again as she had once done, so 
fondly and @evotedly,:ske would never have 
let him kuow this, and whe would have made 
him as true avd faitbfal a wife as théengh Ke 
had been all sb&t was good aid noble to her, 

Bat this evidence of his vold,eelfish, mer- 
cenary calculating nature threw her back 
further from him, and made her aching, 
troubled heart growsick and‘coli, 

“T fear,” she said slowly, as ‘she trove and 
drew her furs abowtiver, ‘‘ Ifeat I’ have very 
little inflaence with Lord Gainsborough.” 

‘Oh, yes, you have.” Hugh ‘saitl testity. 
“My mother told meso months ago, and I 
saw it for myself. He’has takeh‘a fanty ‘to 
—_ and you couhl get what you liked oat of 

im." 

‘‘Twent nothing,” Hope said ‘edldly, and 
then shespoke bitterly. “ lt—it sedme'tertibie, 
Hugh, to distuss this sort of thing when poor 
Lord Steermount and his little boy are wot 
one day dead.” 

Hugh looked farious. This was another 
sign of the change in him. Formetly' be 
rarely lost his temper ; now he was perpettatly 
angry with sone one or something. 

‘So [ suppose I am to understand you 
refuse to do what I ask?”’ he said curtly. 

“*T refuse,” Hope ‘answered coldly, ‘“only 
what is unnecessary. I'am ready to do my 





duty. lam your'wife, If it be your wish that 





I am to return to you and reside with you I 
shalicbey. If is my duty, but,” a colour 
dawned in her delicate cheeks, making her 
face lovely, ‘‘it ia not my duty nor my inten. 
tion to hunt Lord Gainsborough for his money, 
nor to give him or any one a wrong impres.- 
sion concerning ourselves for a base motive. 
Will you please ring the bell? I am tired, ahd 
should like to go to my room,” 

Hugh looked at her dlmost savagely. He 
poured out some more brandy, and opened 
another bottle of soita water. 

“You had better go back ‘to Blsirton, and 
your old witch of a grandmother. I con- 
gratalate her‘on ‘her pupil. You'havé become a 
first-class exemple of a disagreeable stuck-up 
“tre = teiay vee 

“T am ‘¢0 stay Of go—which you 
with,” was Hope's answer to ‘this. 

“ Catse your puritanical duty,” Hugh said, 
savagély. “Go and be——," He panded a 
moment, drank eome brantly, then looked 
af bet, and then rane the bell. 

“No, you shall stay,” ‘he said slowly. 
“Since you prats #0 ‘mhtch of duty, you shall 
do what I desire, and so you shall stay.” He 
guvethe order for a bédrtom*to be prepared 
imtediatély. 

“ AnG setve diner at orice.” 

Hope sat silent im her chafr. Ste seemed to 


‘bein some strange, uncomfdrtable dream. She 


conla-remiember the titie When the tone of 
Hugi’s voite, ae‘He had spoken'to her to day 
wouid have tipeet her, and made Ker miserable 
for hours together; but now she was conscious 
of nothing definite concerning him. A! was 
a curicus mutile of feclings, prominent 


‘among Which was the truth that against her- 


self, against her ddty, her principle, her sense 
of justice, the fact that sie Gespieed her hus- 
band wes not to be disthissed now, or, indeed, 
ever. . 

Hugh took up the newspaper sulkily. He 
was greatly piqued at this change in Hope. 
He ‘had known exactly How to desl with her 
formerly, ‘but this quiét, céld indifference 
was something new. 

Had she inddlged in angry rettimination, 
had she commented on his Gondudt, had she 
even stooped to make some remark about 
Mademoiselle Désiréea, Hugh would have 
understool his wife immediately, buat he felt 
that this’calm dignity of bearing, this quiet 
acceptarice of his conitinot, was something 
beyond him altogether, 

‘When she returned to the fctm, having 
removed her wraps, lie saw that his first 
opinion must be reversed, Hope Had become & 
beaatifal woman, far more beautiful a3 a 
wottan than she had been as‘a girl. 

He eutidenly conceived s vivtcnt admiration 
for anti pride in her, She would make a spien- 
diti‘Merchiones of Gainsborough, one worthy 
of place’Rmong the annals of bexuties inscribed 
under this namie. 

They sat Gown to dinner ‘in silence, and 
Hope found i¢ almost impovsttte not to 
immagine that the past months ‘bad been a 
dream, anithatshe and Hugh ‘had mever been 


parted. 
oh dota was just as it need to be. He 
found fatlt with every dish, and swore at the 
waiters ache had been wont to doit their own 
house, and he made ‘no rématk to her ~whatso- 
ver 


e . 

In the middle of dimmer en ititerrtption 
oatte. The ‘waiter announced s gentleman 
bélow who was moét ‘anxious “to Speak with 
Captain Christie immediately. 

+ tp’ both Hagh 


When tie name was 
and Hope started. 

‘Ottatiwick! Gainsborough’s tan. Sonre- 
thing must be wrong |" said Hugh. 

He gave orders ‘the man stotiiti be shown 
Up at once. 

Chadwick, an impettitbable.lovking indivi- 
daal, soon statefi his errand, 

‘My lord was seized with a fit this morn. 
ivg on reading ‘the @readfal news of Lord 
Steermount's death, and now'lies in a most 
dangerous condition. He has-asked for you, 
sir, and for your mother. I sent a telegram 
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to her ladyship to Cheshire. My lord also 
desired the presence of Lord Wocdsteck.” 

“ Is he-very, very ill?’ Hope asked, eagerly. 
It seemed to her as if the last few days had 
been full of calamity and horror. 

She felt a great throb of sympathy for the 
proud old man etrisken dowr under such s 
biow. She longed togive him some comfort, 
some help. 

Hugh bad zisen to his feet. 

“I will go swith at once, Chadwick,” he 
said, quickly. “ I:don’t expect my mother can 
be here untilgemetimeto-morrow. Haveyou 
sent for Woodstock ?” 

‘‘ His lordship will be there much about the 
same time ag ” Ohadwick answered, 


respectially. ‘I saw him jast before I oame 
here, sir. Her did not wish him to 
go, but it seema ‘ani he were friends 
lomg ego, and : weamsa to have a great 
wish to see the mar.”’ 

Hagh kni and Hope drew back 
quietly. The vary mention of Brenda’s name 


we her an uncomfertable sensation. 

; sat by the fire gazing into it, her brain 
fail of complex and troubled thought. She 
was very weary; the events of the last two 
Gays had worn her ont, bus she felt she could 
— to rest until she had known the worst 
or: sane. , 

Itisouched her deeply to think of this prond, 
strong-willed cold man struck down by euch an 


calamity. 

“nd thers ig:nons to comfort him—none,’* 
she said to herself. 

And then unconsciously, in the midst of the 
glowing coals, there dawned a man’s face—a 
face with eyes full of deepest truth and earnest- 
negs. It was bat part of the association in 
ber mind. She had grown so accustomed to 
Phiiip’s presence as a comfort, when she needed 
it most, that it seemed natural he should come 
éo her eyes then. 

In after days Hope krew and understeed 
—_ this had been, and it was not strange to 

er. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Huan Caristrz encouraged himself with 
‘Some more brandy bsfore mounting the gloomy 
aiaircase to Lord Gainsborongh’s room. He 
sad no desire. to look upon desth, and once ont 
of Hppe's presence Chadwick had informed 
Hugh that the doctors had deoreed his lord- 
Ship's ease to be most serious and fall of 
danger, 

‘His hearti'ain’t too strong, sir, it seems,” 
the man had figished ; and then he added 
gtimly, ‘I never. thought as how his lordship 
cared so much about Lord Steermount, and I 
know he couldn’t.abide the little boy. Strange 
thihgs,’’ Chadwick continted in a perusing 
manner, “ how his miad seems to have gone 
off the railway. accident, and to be harping 
continual like on the paige explosion. You 
don’t happen to know as if*his lordship were 
largely invested in coa!, do you sir?” 

shook hig head. He could most 
decidedly say be knew nothing abont his 
kingman's affairs whatsoever. 

Lord Woodstock had arrived -about five 
minutes béfore Hugh, and when the latter 
went into the room he found the old noble- 
man himself a 
the bed regarding its inmate gravely. 

‘He is very iil,’ herd Woodstock said to 
Chadwick, Of Hugh he took no particular 
notice. He did not like or approve of the young 


man. 
‘\ He seems to grow weaker.” 
A voice hollow.and lowcame.from the bed, 
‘‘ Ig my kinsman; Hugh Christie, come?” 
qniokl om here, my lord,” Hagh answered 
iu . 
He approached the bed and -stooped over 
the neon, figure, 
The light was dim, bnt sufficiently clear to 
let him see the ghastly change that bad come 
over the Marquir. It was the face of a dead 
man that lay on the pillow. Hugh was horti- 


great invalid, sitting beside: 











EO 





fied and alarmed, and shrank back as the 
pallid lips moved, and a few broken words fell 
from them. 

Oid Lord Woodstock moved with difficulty 
into the next room, and heckoned Ciaadwick to 
foliow him, 

‘‘T fear the mind is beginning to go. He 
asked me for theevening newspaper. He seems 
to be thinking mnch more of that colliery 
explosion down at Meokrington than of the 
other horrible qecident.” 

‘“* He's done but barp on the subject 
all the time, my: - og aye 
recnesany: “Bir way lord, he to 
me:when he vee ‘the other doctors 
that it.were notmmegmmon, yet I can't help 


thinking his ‘axe got some reason in 
his mind. He ’ - 

Lerd Waadsteck a little. His old 
friend‘esu Made him nervous, 
and mot: . He-walkedslowly back 


into the eiek room. ; was-atanding by 
the bedsiite looking cam lbsglen and Lard 
Gainshoroagh's eyes were wide open, his lips 
moving feat. 

oA tademment,"thoosid, hi voiee thick and 
uncertain. ‘‘ Yousediie punishment would come, 
Dongias. I am vunieeed, indeed. The hand 
of Heaven is h upon me, Sisermount 


' » and you killed upon one and the same 


‘The voice droppedintos sort ofiincoherenoy, 
and then grew ol in. The three men 
lietened intently. ong, thinthands were 
moving aimlesely about: the bedclothes. 

“Your mother’s eyes, Douglas, lad. How 
you looked at me; if went to my heart, They 
call me proud and cold, but you knew better 
@8 you stood there, and by your lookand:words 
denied me, your father. You should have for- 
given me, Douglas. I loved you, yes. Yes, I 
wronged you as I wronged yoar angel mother, 
bat she forgave. She,” again the voice failed. 
Chadwick bent to hold some stimolant to the 
weak lips, but the sick man knew nothing, 
saw nothing. He lived allin the vivid dreams 
of my By-and.by the words grew distinct 
again. “‘I¢ wagallaslander, Agnes. Your pure 
heart could meyer have imagined the evil the 
said cf you, bus if maddened me, and 
became a brute. I broke your heart, my 
Icve, yes. I byoke your heart the day 
I.drove your boy Douglas from my house, 
matking him with the-brand of a shame that 
was never yours. Agnes, wife, plead for me. 
See, Douglas will nos know me. Look at his 
fawe. My heart yearnsover him. Dead ; yes— 
yes, | know—hilled.at his duty. Gallant lad, 
brave, noble lad, I have seen you, Douglas. 
You did not.know I have watched you as you 
wor among people. I could have 
taneper you, but you wonld not tgrn, You ars 
dead tome. With my own hand I did id, and 
Donglas Kellie lives no more.’”” There was 
a silence for » moment. Hagh felt sick and 
nervoug. The death-room with its mysteries 
was pomatning he neither liked nor uader- 
stood. 

‘Can we do nothing?” he asked Chadwick. 

The dyiag man heard him. 

‘‘Heismygon! Before the world I pro- 
claim—-—— No—no, do not listen tc bim,” he 
eried, in a onrions wild way. ‘'See—see, 
Philip Leicester. I kneel to you, Yourfather 
kneels! Oh! he will not listen. Dougtas}— 
Douglas—Donglas! My sou—-my son!’’ 

** Ais mind .is gone niterly,’ Lord Wood- 
atoak saidito, Hugh. 

But) Hugh: made no answer, a sadden light 
had come to him—a thought thas umade him 
stand like one.stanned. Forithe moment his 
heart seemed checked. Obadwick looked. at 
him and saw.he had turned very pale. He had 
eon bending over his master. 

‘Bis lordship has fainted, I-think, I wish 
Sir George Newton would come. He: promised 
to return in an hour's time. Perhaps, i 
Christie, sir, you and Lerd Woodstock »would 
like'to wait downstairs?” 

Hagh kft the room with a sigh of relief, 
yet his face was heavy, and he bit his lip 


bheadas Hugh came in, 











nervously as he went downstaira, followed by 
the Marquis of Woodstock, 

“Poor Gainsborough!” the latter ssid, aa 
he seated himself shiveringly ina chair. “ Ah! 
it’s @ cad end, a sad end—a brilliant ran. 
How hia.mind goca back! I never knew the 
righte of the story, but I always guessed ha 
Greve that boy of his away. He was mor- 
tally jealous of his wife, bai how he csald 
have doubted her to such an extenié is more 
than I uuderatand, Agnes Gainsboroughwas 
an angel!’ Lord Woodatook by this tims 
had cause to kaow his plebsian wife could not 
be glassed in the same summary. ‘I re- 
member the boy Douglas, a fine handsome lad, 
not a like Stsermount. To think that 
Gainaboroagh has carsied this sorrow with 
him all h hia life, and he has been 
called a men of sione ! " 

Hugh had poured himself out some wine, 
and now offered some to hiscompanion. Lord 
Woopsteck shook his head. 

‘©Not far: me—not for me.” He locked:out 
of his keen: old eyes at Hugh's face. “ Better 
foryon to be without it too,” he said, early. 
Hugh's character was not viewed leni by 
Lord Woadatock. The young man no 
answer, only paced to and fro meedily. 

“What was thenamehbeused? Something 
Leicester? Can it ba that las ia living 
under an assumed name?” Lord Woodstock 
asked after a pause. 

Hagh answered almost savagely. 

‘‘I¢ is some disease of his brain,” he gaid, 
in a surly way. ‘‘ We all know Douglas Kellie 
died years ago.” 

He paced on up and down in the same 
moody fashion, and lulled by the sound-of his 
footsteps, and by the warmth of tha fire, 
Lord Woodstock dropped into a gentle doze. 
Something like an hour passed away in this 
fashion, and at the end of that time Chad. 
wick appeared with a grave face. 

“* Sir George Newton would like to see you 
for 4 moment, sir,’’ he said to Hagh. 

“‘ How ia he?” Hugh questioned eagerly. 

The man shook his head, 

Sir George, the .great physician, turned hig 
He was enpporting 
the dying man in his arms. 

**Itis well you should be preacnt, He is 
sinking fast; he cannot last ioxg, but he seems 
to have eomething on his mind. I thought 
your presence might be a camfant, perhaps, 
Captain Christie.” 

Hagh drew near, bni it was evident ths 
Marquis was not conscious ef his presence. 
There svas a silence broken only by that shors 
sharp, husky catch in the throat; and is 
might have:been five minntes—is might have 
been anosher hour— when Sir George laid his 
barden reverently on ithe pillows, and with 
gentle fingers closed the staring ey es- 

‘‘ There lies one of Hagland’s.greatest states- 
men,” he said, in a hushed sort of way. He 
took Hugh bythe arm and Jed him oat of ths 
room. “Lagppose you wiilstart forthe Seuth 
of France at once ?’’ he. said. 

Haugh shivered. 

‘It is all ghastly business, bot T suppose I 
must. “My méther will bo here to-morrow, 
and will arrange ali there iaito be doze.” 

‘Has the terrible news from Franes been 
confirmed ?’ the physician asked, 

Hagb said ‘*yes.”’ 

“The carriage with Stcermount, the child, 
and his two servants is cimply puivesised!"’ 
he anewered. 

Bo,” Sir George said, 1 have the:honsar 
to address you now asthe Marquis ef Gaias- 
borough, my-lord." 

Hogh coloured, aud the paied. 

* Yes, since my insman left no isaue I 
succeed to the title and the income,” he 
answered. 

‘1+ isaniold and an bonouredmame, I con- 
gratulate-you, mvy lord,’ the great doctor said; 
and then they entersd the lower room, and 
Lord Woodstock was informed of the death of 
hie friend. 

Hagb, aftera brief conversation with Chad- 
wick, took hia departure in a hangom, feel- 
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[PHILIP PASSED OUT OF THE GREAT DOOR BEFORE CHADWICK COULD THANK HIM !] 


ing pues and anncyed at the prospect of 
bis departure on the next morning early to 
the scene of the railway accident, where his 
preeence, together with one of the Gains- 
borough solicitors, was necessary ; and Lord 
Woodstock shook his head when he was alone 
with Sir George, and stood for a moment 
before entering his carriage. 

‘‘Gainsborough'’s successor will be little 
oredit to the name, I fear,” he said, in a sharp 
sortof way. ‘I did not care for Steermount, 
but at least he had some good in him, while 
this is nothing more nor less than a young 
reprobate. Ah me! poor Gainsborough. I am 
sorry he did not recognise I was there. He 
must have wished to say something to me, or 
he would not have asked for me.”’ 

“The blow was too much for him, I have 
known for a long time that his heart and 
strength were failing,” Sir George answered ; 
“but I did not anticipate the end so soon, and 
I for one am heartily sorry such a man has 
gone, for we have few like him.” 

* * * . 

The door of the great house was besieged 
with callers, who came to make inquiries after 
the sick man, and oe their sympathy 
with his affliction, only to learn they called 
too late, and that another dread guest had 
been before them. 

The news of the death of the Marquis of 
Gainsborough created almost a consternation 
among all classes of society; and those who 
had judged him dead to all human emotion 
reproached themeelves sharply now for their 
misreading of the great statesman’s cha- 


racter. 

The world in which he had lived so long and 
so honourably was filled with pity for the 
terrible tragedy that had ended s0 fatally. 

Universal respect was paid to the dead man, 
and a wish was conveyed from the highest 
quarters that his foreral should be such as 
be‘iited a statesman of his power and 
dignity. 








Hugh had gone to France, and was expected 
to return with the remains of the unfortunate 
Viscount Steermount and his child as soon as 
the necessary inquest was over. 

By the wish of the dead Lord Gainsborough, 
transmitted in writing to his lawyers, the 
funeral was to be as quiet as possible, and it 
was arranged that the three coffins should be 
conveyed to the family mausoleum at one and 
the same time. Afterwards, if the Queen still 
desired, the ashes of the statesman could be 
reinterred amid the dust of all England's best 
and greatest, 

There was a gloom indescribable over the 
house. Obadwick had himself accompanied 
the young Marchioness of Gainsborough from 
her hotel to the mansion where her mother. in- 
law, Lady Anne, arrived at the same time. 

It was a time of inexpressible sadness and 
something like bewilderment to Hope. She 
could not realise the sudden change in her life, 
and her heart was full of real sorrow over 
the calamity that had hastened this change. 

On the evening of the day following the 
Marquis’s death Chadwick was informed a 
gentleman desired to see him, and on goin 
into the hall, came face to face with a tall 
young man with a short beard, magnificent 
dark eyes, fall of an expression that was 
almost indescribable. 

‘* T have come to ask a favour,” Philip said, 
for it was he, pale and wan, and his arm 
slung across his breast. ‘‘ I—I trust you will 
grant it to me?”’ 

Chadwick looked at the speaker in an al. 
most startled manner. 

“ He has the very look of his —— Who 
can he be!” he said to himeelf. Ont loud he 
answered deferentially he would do anything 
in his power to assist the man before him. 

Philip drew a deep breath. 

‘‘ Take me and let me look on his dead face. 
He was good to me—and—and I loved him,” 
he said, and his voice was not steady or clear. 

Chadwick fixed his eyes on the young man 





without speaking, and then, with a gestare, 
turned and led the way upstairs still in 
silence. 

Philip followed him, bis hat in his hand. 
and stood gazing down at the straight, stiff 
figure, that was all that remained on earth of 
@ once celebrated man. His eyes were dim 
with tears, a yearning agony burned in his 
heart. He stood lost in the sorrow of the 
moment, then stooped, pressed his lips to the 
cold brow, and, turning, went out of the room. 

At the foot of the stairs he pushed a bank- 
note into Chadwick's hand. 

“I thank you,” he said, huskily. ‘“ My 
seen I thank you from the bottom of my 

eart,”” 

His hat was on, and he had passed out of 
the great door before Chadwick could more 
than fairly murmur his thanks; and as the 
young man passed down the old-fashioned 
courtyard that lay between the house and the 
street he buried his face in his hands, and 
groaned aloud,— 

‘* Forgive me, father—forgive me! If I had 
only known what lay before me I would have 
cut off my hand before it should have refused 
to touch yours in loving greeting that last 
and only time we met. If it is permitted you 
to hear your son speak now. Hear him, my 
father, and send him your forgiveness!” 


(To be continued.) 








BouccaNgkBING romances teem with refer- 
ences to the Spanish Main, yet how many 
people nowadays know what or where the 
Spanish Main was? Main is a contraction 
for mainland, and was applied to of the 
north coast of South America by the 
Caribbean Sea. The name is a relic of the 
time when that part of the continent belonged 
to Spain, and was used in opposition to the 
West India Islands, which also then belonged 
to that country. 
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{Atk MOVED HER FINGERS RESTLESSLY OVER THE TINY NAIL-HEADS WITH A DEFINED PUBPOSE!j 
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LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY 


—o— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, 
Like softest music to attending ears! 
—Rvmeo and Juliet. 


Ty one of the most fashionable streets at the 
Weet-end, stood the town mansion of Lady 
Margaret Alden. It differed little from its 
aristocratic neighbours to the right and left, 
being 7 a staid yet rather stately edifice 
cf ample dimensions, with drawn blinds, and 
&% general appearance of rigid decorousness 
and solemnity. It had, however, a charming 
little garden at the back, with trim walks, 
box edged grass-plots, mounds of roses, beds 
of flowers, and with a beautiful little fountain 
in the centre, where marble Naiads seemed to 
sport with the cool, liquid spray. There was 
& small Tarkish kiorque near the fountain, 
with vines creeping over its round, pagoda-like 
roof, and with luxurious seats just visible 
through the half-open door—a lovely little 
temple delightful enough to be the resort of 
the most self-indulgent of dreamers. 

Upon this garden the long French windows 
of the choicest apartments in the mansion 
opened. A long verandah, with white marble 
steps, led from the windows to the ground, 
and this verandah was shaded by an awning 
of striped Indian cloth, under which were 
gathered couches and chairs of the most loxu- 
rious description. 

Lad argaret’s private sitting-room 
Opened upon the verandah, and, upon the 
afternoon subsequent to her ladyship's vieit 
at Anerly Lodge, the windows were opened 
wide, and the room wore a festal appearance, 
in hononr of the return of the mistress of the 
maneion, accompanied by her young guest. 


They had but resently arrived; the Lady 
Margaret had taken possession of her favourite 
chair, and was looking with an indulgent 
smile at Alix, who stood at the window, re- 
garding with admiring eyes the lovely garden. 

‘It is very beautifal here!” said the young 
girl, observing that large, gilded cages were 
hung upon the branches of the trees, and that 
their feathered occupants were vieing with 
each other to produce the sweetest and most 
varied melodies. ‘I could almost fancy 
myself in fairyland!” 

“*T am glad you like it!’’ returned Lady 
Margaret, with a pleased smile, ‘ The garden 
used to be commonplace enough—a dreary spot 
that I used to avoid as I would a plague-house 
—for it was overshaded with trees, and the 
air was always damp and unwholesome, giving 
me rheumatic chills whenever I inhaled it. It 
was Hubert, that is, Lord Sayton, who trans- 
formed it into the sunny and bright little 
resort you see, and he often comes to enjoy 
the fruit of his designs ! "’ 

Again Alix blushed at the mention of Lord 
Sayton’s name, and, unconsciously to herself, 
the flowers and the fountain, and the kiosque, 
assumed a new beauty in her eyes. She 
scarcely knew herself 4 she bad enshrined 
her young rescuer in her heart as the incarna- 
tion of all that is good, grand and noble. 
Betrothed to the son of her benefactress she 
did not dream of loving this splendid young 
hero—as he seemed to her—but was content 
to worship him in silence and “ afar-off.”’ 

With a sigh she turned from the contem- 
om of the garden, as Lady Margaret 


‘I suppose, my dear, you ought to write to 
Mr. Polack immediately, and inform him of 
the step you have taken. You can use my 
writing-table, and the letter can be posted 
while you are dressing for dinner!” 

She pointed to a small table of curious Japan 
work, which stood in an excellent light, and 





| which was opened, ready for use. Alix seated 





herself in the small arm.chair before it, and 
began her letter to Rellen, informing him that 
she had seen her guardian lurking about the 
Lodge garden, and that she believed he had 
intended to carry her off by force. She told 
how Lady Margaret Alden happened to call 
upon Mrs, Stone, and had offered her a home, 
which she had accepted, upon the advice of 
the rector’s wife. She concluded by begging 
him to call upon her immediately, and thank 
her new friend for her kind interest and pro- 
tection of his betrothed wife. 

The letter finished, she sealed and addressed 
it, and her hostess immediately despatched it 
to the post. P 

‘Mr, Polack will be here this evening, I 
daresay,” said Lady Margaret, smiling, 
‘Cand he must not findeyou looking pale and 
tired, Alix. My maid shall show you your 
room, and you must reat a little while.” 

She summoned her personal sttendant, and 
gave her a few words of direction, after which 
the young guest was conducted upstairs to & 

some suite of rooms, where a tempting 
luncheon was spread for her. 

Pleased by the delicate attentions of her 
new friend Alix partook of the food placed 
for her, gave a half-hour to inaction, and then 

re her toilette as carefully as possible. 

he put on the only other dress she had brought 
with her—a rose-coloured robe of some thin, 
fleecy material, that looked like a roseate 
cloud — fastened a simple pearl brooch at 
her throat, snd then, her soft brown eyes full 
of innocent satisfaction, she quitted her 
room, making her way back to the sitting- 


room. 

Asshe reached tbe door she heard voices 
in conversation within the apartment, and 
she paused with her hand upon the knob, 
struggling with her natural timidity; not 
knowing whether to advance or to retreat to 
her own rooms aud wait until someone should 
come for her. , 

While she hesitated she imagined that she 
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heard a servant approaching in the corridor, 
and, overcomes by the awkwardness of her 
situation she summoned up all her courage, 
and opsned the door advancing into.the:reom. 

Confused and blushing, she was only half. 
conscious that Lady Margaret was conversing 
with a young gentieman, that he aroze at her 
entrance and bowed profoundly, and that her 
kind friend presented the stranger to hor. 

When she hal regained her sel!-command, 
and gathered self-possesdion enoughito. regard 
the young gentieman, she startedinvélantarily, 
recognising im Kim her ‘tesemer — Lord 
Sayton ! 

He was looking aher with equal surprise, 


aud with a countemance indicative of the} 


ary delight. 
‘“Thia is an unexpected pleasure, Mies 
Brie,” he said, taking her Band. “ } 
Margarct told me sheilad brought home a 
youugfriend- with her, bat she did not.mention 
your tame——" 

“ ¥Yeuthave,then, met before?" said Lady 
Margaret, looking at the young couple witha 
pleased smile. 


Lomi Bayten sscorted Alix toa seat, and} 


then replied by - ilaia afventure at 
eaten Brook, d pthetheroicm of 
Alix in reeoning a Seely 
mentioning that tee bed ‘hall the happiness c 

aseisting her to the shore. 

“You galled mea heréine,”’ said the-young 
@iti blathing,'“‘but you of-your own 
conduct as the most: (thing in the 
world, my jord.”’ 


‘Then Lhaveaijusted the balance fairly,” 
he answered, with s laugh. “It was heroioin 
& delicate to plurgs into the 
swolten brook, and riskherlife to save that 
of another. Bubtthere was no riskinmy doing 
80. : am as much at home in the waterasa 
duck!" 

Notwithstanding his assertiong, Alix's idea’ 
of him asa hero remained andisturbed, and 
Lady Margaret found herself inclined to share 
in if, 

The conversation drifted to other subjects, 
the hostess inquiring when Herbert had heard 
from his sister, Lady Roslyn, andit she were 
likely to revarn to town ‘before the next 
season. 

“I do not know,” replied Lor@Sayton. “I 
have not heard from -Aitine more ‘than once 
since her matriege. You know‘! set ont‘to 
make a tour of .weveral counties, and that I 
only returned yesterday. I—I wwacttrinking of 
going to visit you at Alden Hall’té.day, Lady 
Margret,’ he added, binshiop, and with es sly 
glance at Alix, adifto inform her that'‘he had 
borne in mind his promise, to return'to ‘Hor. 
leigh to ses her, and that the visit to the Hall 
would have covered a visit toher; “If I had 
not found you at home now I should ‘have 
taken the firet train |" 

** Bince I have deprived mysel? ofthe pleasure 
of seeing you at the Hall I shall insist mpon 
your remaining to dinner,” declared Lady 
Margaret, flattered at ‘the youth's apparent 
affection ferher. “Sir Horace wiil’not expect 
you——"” 

“Oh, no,” -returmed Lord 'Ssyton, pafty. 
“ He is not‘ at home. He'went away two or 
three days ago on brsiness.”” 

“TIT bave mot seen mnch of Sir Horace 
tately,”’ eaid the hostess, thoushifally. “Is 
he mrore chestfnl’ than he ied to: be ?” 

“Lately be has'seemed more nervous than 
ever,” answered ‘the young nobleman. “He 
eats little, and fooks as thongh ‘he siept Tess. 
Bat be has such a strong will that he trics to 
hide his inquietnite, and Iam -very careful 
neverto notice it imany way defors him.” 

“ Poor Sir Horace |” sighed Latty Margaret. 
“He was the second husband of my dear 
niece, Alix,’ she att#ed, explainingly. ‘You 
remember I :told you ahout my niece, Lady 
Villers, and that she afterwarils became Lady 
Hawkwade. Sir Fiorace has never recovered 
from the shock of her death. Hes mourns to 
this day for hor, witha constancy rarély to be 
equalled. He was devotedly fond’of her child, 
too, and the death of the little Ada eoon after 





her mother was an additional grief almest 
too heavy to beborne, The child was unusally 
precocious im intellect and very delicate in 
health,”’ and the Lady Margaret again sighed 
heavily. ‘I was very fond of her—she was 
my grand-niees, you know, and would have 
been my heiress—bat she was one of those 
giftetichildren who are herme to die young. I 
never thought she would 'live so long as she 


did—my, little Ada !”’ 
“ Sir @ammever bear to hear her 
n . that of bis 





lo cae tation for’ 
ons long eu his-eatiy test young 

wife and her child, and she ventured toexprens’ 
a hope that she might do something to cheer 

and soothe him, 

“Tam sure you oan if anybody can,” said 
the young Vissount, warmiy, ‘i shall bring 
him here as soon as he returns—bui I ahall 
not tell him who he is to meet,” he added, 
smiling. ‘I think you will surprise him oat 
othis gloom.” 

They continued to talks of Sir Horace, and 
to device plans for his happiness until dinner 
was announced, and they then made their 
way tothe dining-room, where other 
topics claimed their attention. 

Atter dinner, Lady Margaret resumed pos- 
feevion of ‘her chair in the eitting-room, and 
Lord Sayton invited Alix toexplore the garden 
with him. 

It was a fine moonlight night, and the lights 
and shadows of the pleaeure-ground looked 

rticulatly inviting, so Alix accepted the 
invitation, and the young eouple strolled up 
and down the walk, sat down by the fountain, 
talked as young people will, opened their 
hearts to each other, revealing their hopes, 
dreama, and aspirations, as they had never 
G@reamed of doing before, even to their nesrest 
and dearest friends. 

They were sa beartiful young pair, as 
wandered about together, Alix so slender 
delicate, with her peodliar bronette beauty, 
and Hnobers, with his blon#e, handsome face, 
and manly -air—and so thought good Lady 
Margaret, as she lovingly observed them, 

“They look exactly snited to each other,” 
she thought. “I shonld have liked Habert to 
marry sach a young girl’ss Alix. What a 
pity thatthere is such a’mystery about Alix's 
parentage, and that the is engaged to ‘Mr. 
Polack! If she were*only free and of suftabie 
rank—bat I am dreaming! ‘How'strange it 
was what Alix said this morning—that it 
seemed. to her that ehe had known me all her 
life! She resembles someone I have met 
somewhere, but who can it be? Her face is 
strangely familiar!" 

While she was puzzling herself over the 
question, Alix and Hubert talked with each 
other'in the witching moonlight, aud, uncon- 
sciously to either, the second interview com- 
plotel the fascination the first had began, and 
the hears of each passed into the keeping of 
the other. 


CHAPTER XXYV. 


Witness, heaven, 


What love sincere and reverence in my heart 
I bear thee, aud unwitting have offended. 
—HMilton. 


THE young Viscount Sayton remained until 
a@ late hour at Lady Margaret Alden's, fas- 
cinated by the beauty and accomplishments 
of her young. guest, and itmust bs owned that 
in his society Alix forget'to expeci the coming 
of her betrothed. She didnot even think of 
him until some time after she had retired to 
her own rooms, gad had dima. long 
‘and delicious reverie, in which’ zt Bayton 
das a splendid youmg hero; but when 
othe did, it waaywith a ha't-guilty feeling, asiif 
she had beenwrenging him, chussdhepatin 
another ; 


of her heart, 

peters an oe ‘Her love. ; 

affeetien of a younger sit ) 
good “brother ‘befitting a 
betrothed .maides, ‘hat :titis was a sesret mot 
Relien: Pélack Aid not make hie 3 

‘tbat bee wan'ili, ‘in ‘lonely 


De 


;and, 
ae 
f : , “him ou 
| ery: meer cae -earéfally pre- 


-werved. oe. ii 
felésome miegivings @#this proposition, 

how oarefally her lover had 
always preserved his address even from his 
own mother, and fearing he might be dis- 
pleased at whathe might deem her unmaidenly 
conduct; but her anxiety conquered her feara, 
and she thankfally accepted Lady Margaret’s 
kind offer to conduct her to his abode. 

So, one sunny morning, when Alix had been 
a week in town, the carriage was ordered for 
the important \expedition, and Alix, elegantly 
attired in a dove-colonred silk robe, the gift of 
her new friend, took her reat in the carriage 
beside Lady Margaret. her heart throbbing 
with mingled hopss and fears, 

They drove through streets and equares 
that were asmew tothe aristocratic widow. a3 
to the country-bred maiden, and finally entered 
a quiet, narrow street, where the old-fashioned 
dwellings maintained an air of sober reapeot- 
ability, although they had something of a 
weather. beaten appearance. 

At one of ‘the most sober and respeatable of 
these houses the cosshman drew gp*his horzer, 
and the. footman “hastened to sound the 
knosker upon the keavy green door. 

Alix looked out of the window with some 

agerness, to Obaerve if there were any outward 
indications of illness within the house, bus 
the brick walls, and the windows, soreened by 
holland lings, neither satisfied nor relieved 
her fears; but when the footman’s kneok was 
answered, and a large, stout woman, -with a 
lace cap and pink ribbous, made her appear- 
ance in the open doorway, the young girl's 
face became pale, and her bras hurried, 
a3 if she expected to hear 6f the dangerons 
illness of the only person in the warld gpon 
whom she felt herself to have claim. 

**Courage, dear!” whispered Lady Mar- 
garet, Clasping the trembling hand of the 
meiden. © 

The footman spoke for a moment with the 
woman, and was then about to return to his 
mistress, when the woman emerged from 
the doorway and approached the carriage, 
evidently Glated at the grandeur ef the 
equipage that. had honoured her -residence, 
and being desirous of detaining it as long 
az possible, that ‘her neighbours might behold 
aad, envy her good fortune. 

“Tt you please, my lady,”’ she said, in an 





obsequieus tome, addressing Lady Margaret, 
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“ your ‘ladyship’s footman kee inquired for 
wy lodger, Mr. Prlack.” 

“Yea, yaa!’ exclaimed har ladyship, asthe 
womau paused. “Is Mr. Polack ill?” 

‘‘ Net that I know of, my hdy,"’ was the 
yetpsnce. “Mr, Polack don't lodge here 
réguletly, He hase enite of rooms, and has 
his letters Girected here, but it‘ia not once a 
fortnight he eleepa in the hense. He has 
hasiness in tha céuntry that takes up most of 
hia titte, more’s the pity.” 

Alix-was surprived at this @ieerepancy be- 
tween the stories Of her betrothed and his 
landlady, but she was carefal not to betray 
the feeling. 

‘ ¥ou have not seen him then lately ?’’ she 
said, ina vdiee trembling with divappoint- 
rent. 

The wortan tired ‘her glances opon the 

lovely ‘faceof the maiden, arid she’shock her 
7éa4, enewering,— 
. “Not for a week, my lady. He seemed 
terribly put dut then, ae it his business had 
gone wrong, Or’he'Hall lesta Triend. ‘He's a 
fine young gentleman is Mr. Pdlack. I expect 
he'll be back'in a @ay or two, forthere’s two 
or three lettérs ‘waiting here for him. If your 
ladyship would eal! again——” 

‘Tt will not'be necersary,”’ said Lady Mar. 
guret, odldiy. 

Ste thanked the woman fér the information 
che hati piven, bowed politely, and then gave 
the order forthe return home, 

“You ee, nid her hayeBio Siaaty were all 
your fears,” waid her ship, kintéby,-aethe 
proceeded ‘homewardés. “Mr. Pélack is ret 
il, nor is he anpry at your having placed 
yourself under my proteotion, Surely, you 
can be happy sow.” 

Alix feplied by m loék sowunny and bright 
that Lady Margaret was tempted to kiss her 
then and there, 

“ How much you look ifke ‘someone I have 
known, Alix,” she ssid, Muemyply. “Your 
Siiile then was the counterpsré of ‘a-smiie I 
have seenon otiter lips—but whose I catmot 
imagine.” 

‘* T suppose, dear Lafly Margaret,” retumed 
Alix, thooghtfnlly, “that everybody has 
atrange fancies at times, of having known 
and séen persons and things at a former 
period whith it iv quite impertible that they 
should Kave done, As I tol your ladyship 
on the morning we left Alden Hail, it seeraa 
to me sometimes that I have known you a 
long time, I osn -hardly ‘believe that our 
acquaintance has been bat for one brief 
week.” 

‘* { think yoar feeling and mine proves tbat 
we ought to be firm friends,” declared Lady 
Margaret, smiling, ‘“Weneed rot trouble cnr. 
ssives ‘with vain and thildish fancies, but lay 
the foundation of# true friendship—a founda. 
tion that shall be contposed something 
stronger‘than chatice resemiblences !”’ 

Alix yidlded*an aesent, and they drove on 
in lence. 

When they had reathed home, they found 
Viseonnt Sayton in -possetsion of Lady 
Margaret's sitting: room, and or sceing him the 
mmsiten q dite forgot hér betrothed. 

Dating the weék that'had ¢lapsed Hubert 
. Saytonhatt called every ‘Gay ‘at the residence 

of oan Margaret. Ore'day he brought anew: 
— Serr a Mivs ‘Ete, oe day he 

er “opin — anew & r 
work offetion™ ant a ‘feltlonely teow 
Sir Hotace Hawktwate had not returned, and 
etill again he had brought some protty gift for 
a ret. 
is visits ‘were ‘always actteptable te his 
hostess, who was‘pleased with ‘his evident 
adm ration ‘for Alix, notonce dteaming that 
there conld be tangerto {ther of her young 
friends Trom ‘their cowstant association and 
interchange of idens, “Ft never once ovourred 
to her thut the young Vieooont was ignorant 
of the betrottmment of ‘Alix, or that the 
maiden's love for Relen Pollotk'was bat the 
love ofa sister. 


Absorbed in her own thoughts, and in the 
encouragement of ‘her numerous-protégées, she 


unconeciously afforded the young couple every 
opportunity to discover their fitness for each 
otber, and to develop their dawning love into 
that passionate devotion which resiots every 
attempt to subdue it. They practised music, 
and Alix seme her choicest eonge for him ; they 
conversed for hours to-gether, and rambled in 
the moonlit evenings up and down the shaded 
garden walks, or ratby the fonntain; and in 
the long summer afternoons they satin the 
pretty Tarkish kiorque, and read love«poems, 
while good Lety Margaret, at a little distance, 
was cccupied in writing letters, or patiently 
reviewing end criticising the mannecript of 
come atpirant for fame and worldly honours, 

And thus ths day floated by, full of joy to 
Alix, save for her anxittics with regurd to 
Rellen. 

She look so relieved and happy on her re- 
tarn from her fruitless visit to the lodgings of 
her betrothed that Hubert resolved to declare 
hislove for her at the earliest opportunity, 
and beg her to become his wife. 

Not a thought of her position in society 
cceurred to disturb the resolve of the ganerous 
youth, He knew nothing of the mystery of 
her life, and believed her ‘to be the nieco of a 
reduced gentlewoman, who had been obliged 
to teaeh. He knew that shewasthe protégée 
of Latiy Margaret, and:that she wastreated as 
& daughter by the widow, who received in 
return more than daughtetly attentions and 
affection from her young cherge. 

But the opporiuisy he sought was not readily 
afforded. Lady Margaret touk up a collection 
of gilt-edged mianuscript, tied together ai 
the back with a bow of :broad blue ribben, 
leaned back in her chair, as if about to give 
herself up to enjoyment, and eaid,— 

“These poems, my dears, were written by 
that thir, long-haired gentleman who’ called 
here yesterday—Mr. Laylanéi. He eeemsto 


These poems, he-said, are the fruits of many 
years’ labour, and he desires to deficate them 
to me——” 

“In which cave, Isuppose, dear aunty, you 
will be called upon to défray the expenses of 
publication,” paid the young Viscount mis- 
chievously. 

“I suppose so,” returned Lady Margaret, 
good humonreily. 
of poetry let me’read you some choice extracts 
from his tolfection. I have already glanced 
as one or two, whith ars realiy fine, Now, 
listen.” 

In a ciear, musical voice, Lady Margaret 
began reading the dedicatory poem, which 
proved tobe a very ordinery proiinction, its 
poetry consisting only in’the perfection of its 
rhymes, 

** Commonplace indeed {'’ was her eomntert, 
her fia¢hell face gaining colour es “she finished 
reading. “‘But-reatiy, my dears, that ionot-a 
fine sampte. What do you-think of this poem 
to the ‘ Phintive Nightingale'?’”’ 

She read it through, her fire voice giving a 
fictitious beauty ‘to the poem, and at she end 
she looked wp ‘somewhat trinimplantly for 
the opinions of her listeners. 

“Ts ia very spirited and beautifaif” re. 
marked Alix, who’ had a Kean appreciation of 
true poetry, 

“JT always'edmired it!” said Lord Bayton, 
quietly, his -grey eyes sparilicng with sup- 


at the titleof the poem, andsaid,— 
trantiation. ‘I-mrast remind him-df the omis- 
sion. Bat bere is souréthing ‘peculiarly 
English, Hobert, and you cannot deny that it 
is both original in conception and full of genius. 
It iv entitled ‘ Field Datsies.’” 

She read severallines, ther adoubtfulexpres- 
sion appeared on her face, her voice faltered, 









be a man of contiferable talent, if not genius. | 


* Butas you are bothfond | 


pressed amusement, 

“You slways sdmired ‘it, Habert 7?” 
extiaioned Lady aret. 

“Yes, Gear atnt. It reais better in the. 
origival French. ‘However, the transtation is‘ 
not without ekifl!” 

Lady Margaret looked ditconserted, glanced - 


“Mr Layiand ‘has forgotten to o4ll it a : 


and at length she 
exclaiming,— 

“This sounds strangely like my own poem 
on the same subject. I coulti almost believe 
that my poem has been stolen entire—my 
voiume was anonymous, you know. Alix, 
dear, will you bring me my little deek? 1 
will verify my suspicions befsre I read 
farther |"’ 

She indicated the desk she desired, a amall, 
equare box of curious Hast Indian workman. 
ship, which generally occupied a corner table 
by iteel?. I¢ was extremely light, and Aliz, 
smilingly rejected Lord Saytcr's offer to 
carty it for her, and brought it to Lady 
Margaret. 

The exterior of the box was excesdingly 
beantifal, being intaid-with gold, after sn in- 
tricate pattern. The lock was equs!!y pectliar, 
being’of gold, and exquisitely chneed. With 
a tiny key the widow unlocked the ‘box, and 
displayed its interior. 

If the outside were curions the imside was 
even more so. Tt was lined with a rare and 
costly wood, of a ruddy‘tint, which gave forth 
& delicious odour. It was half-filled with 
— and contained a handsomeiy-bound 

k or two, between which coald be par- 
tially seen the bottom of the box. This waa 
lined with the semre wood as the top, and 
farther ornamented by the tracing of a beanti- 
fal and pecoliar pattern in email! gold nails, the 
heads of which were'scarcély iarger than pin- 
heads. 

‘‘ What a curious box!” exclaimed Alix. 
‘*T never saw anything like it before!” 

“Very few people have,” returned Lady 
Mergaret, ‘‘Ibuve ‘teaton to believe that it 
is the only thing ofthe kinfl in existence. It 
was made expressly for me'by an East Indian 
attificer, who spent 2 year in ite-manufacture, 
and it: was given me by 2 very dear friend, at 
whose order it was made. You may examine 
it, if you like, my dears !"’ 

Sbe tock out her velomeof peems, and the 
remaitiing contents of the box, and proceeded 
to compare her own poem with that of the 
manuscript. 

“ Jost as LT thought!" she said, after some 
minutes’ closes examination, “ It is my poem, 
word'for word! Mr. Laylant will be slightly 
astonished when Iinform bim to whom he is 
| indebted for what he was good enough to call 

his ‘ best effort.’”’ 

There was mingled ttiumph and eelf-eom- 
placency in her tone as she made this 
Observation, and flang the manuscript aside, 
directing her attention to the yonrg couple. 

The box was resting upon ths lap of Alix, 
whose brown cyes were fixed upen it with a 
strangely intent expression, while Hubert 
i turned it over and over, admiring the scented 
lining, the buhl-work, end the various adorr- 
mente, 

‘*¥ou seem ‘to be in a brown study, Alix,” 
' paid Lady Margaret. “Are you wondering 
| where that spicy weed grows, or trying to 
(picture to yourself the strange olfi East Indian 
| whomade that bex his pet, and at the last 
! cont hardly beinduoed to cell it?” 

Alix did not reply—indced, it is doubtfal if 
she heard the questions of her friend. With 
that same intent peze she moved her handa 
over the box, the young Viscount’s giving way 
befors her little white flutterings fingers, and 
then ‘she directed her attention to the gold- 
studded lining. 

Latty Margaret watched her movements 
curiously, as dil ‘diso Lord Sayton. 

Without a word, apparently unconscious of 
observation, and with an increasing dreamizess 
of expression, Alix continued to move her 
fingers restlessly over the tiny mnail‘heads. 
Saddenly, her fingers seemet to be'instinct 
i with intelligence. They ceased to‘flutter, but 
| moved as with a defined purpose. 
|} &h, I gee!” ‘she murmured. 

' amd seven, and*seven !”’ 

While epeaking, her fingers pressed upon 
q 

i 


interrupted hereel?, 








*“ Sevon, 


eath seventh nai!-head, and shen passed to the 
centre of the pattern and pressed two twin 





! 
| 
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knobs, in no way distinguished from those 
surroundiag them. 

The next moment a faint click was heard, 
ane the bottom elevated itself, revealing a 
thin, hollow receptacle, in which were stowed 
away several papers. 

At this result of her strange investigations 
Alix paused, and was silent, while Lady 
Margaret and the young Viscount gave expres- 
tion to their ment, 

“This seems perfectly incredible!" ¢x- 
claimed the widow, becoming pale and startled. 
I imagined that secret known only to myself. 
How did you discover it, Alix ?”’ 

**IT—I don’t know!” faltered the maiden. 

7 _ know? Have you ever seen a box like 
mine?” 

* Never,” replied Alix, a sad look gathering 
on her sweet face. “I amas surprised as you 
csn be, dear Lady Margaret. I did not dream 
—I don’t know what to think——” 

And this was all the explanation she could 
give. When Lady Margaret, in her amaze- 
ment, continued to question her, the maiden’s 
distress increased, and she could only 


repeat,—} 
: 7 I do not know how I did it, nor why I did 
it!” 

Then, as the tears overflowed her soft brown 
eyes, and she grew frightened and troubled, 
the good-hearted brn | Margaret ceaeed her 
inquiriez, resolving to let the mystery remain 


unsolved for the present, and revolving in her 


mind theories of mesmerism and occult 
science. 

Alix was very quiet the remainder of the 
day, and the frightened look did not leave her 
face, although Lord Sayton exerted himself to 
banish it and recall the sunny expression that 
had so charmed him in the morning. It was 
cnly as evening came on that she recovered 
ber ueual spirits, and then her innocent gaiety 
delighted both her kind hostess and her un- 
acknowledged lover. 

After dinner they returned to the sitting- 
room, and the young Viscount was about to 
ask Alix to accompany him on a ramble 
through the garden, with the intention then 
of submitting to her his fate, when a servant 
entered, announcing that Mr, Polack was 
waiting in the drawing room for Miss Erle. 

“My brother!" said Alix, unconsciously, 
murmuring the name by which she had been 
wont of late to designate her betrothed in her 
thoughts, ‘ He is not ill, then!" 

Her face flashed with pleasure, and excus- 
ing herself to her hostess, who promised to 
follow her soon, and to Hubert, who almost 
immediately took his departure, she hastened 
to the drawing-room, 

It was indeed Rellen Polack who had come 
to see her, and who stood under the chandelier 
a vaiting her coming, but not the loving Rellen 
to whom she had betrothed herself. There 
was ® frown upon his brow, and a displeased 
expression on his face that struck a chill to 
the warm-hearted maiden. 

He did not appear to notice her outstretched 
hand, nor her welooming smile, which changed 
to @ piteous quiver of the lips under his stern 


gaze. 

‘What is the matter, Rellen?”’ asked the 
young os neartohim. ‘ What have 
I done?” 

Rellen did nos answer, but preserved a 
sullen silence that had something of the effect 
of dignity. 

Thcroughly frightened at this coldness upon 
the part of one who had ever been gentle and 
tender with her, Alix pleaded to know how 
pe had offended him, and he at length re- 
plied,— 

“And have you been here a whole week, 
Alix, under the impression that I would 
approve of your step?” 

“Of course, dear Rellen. Mrs. Stone 
advised me to come, and Lady Margaret is 
very good to msa—as good as a mother could 
poesitiy be. Did you get my letter?” 

“Yes. Iunderstand why you thought it best 
to leave the Lodge,"’ and the young man re- 


laxed his sternness a little ; “but why did you 


| not go to the amg | : i 
' Because Mre, Stone thought I should be 
safer here. She said that my guardian would 
never think of looking for me under the roof 
| of Lady Margaret Alden. Oh, Rellen, you 
are not angry with me?” 
| It was impossible, even for Rellen Polack, 
, hard-hearted man of the world as he was, to 
'Teaist the tender pleading of those glorious, 
sorrowing eyes ; so, ina soiter tone, he assured 
, Alix that he was not — her, and then 
drew her to a seat beside him upon a sofa. 
| ‘To be frank with you, little Alix,” he 
said kindly, “I was displeased when I re- 
turned from my business duties to my lodg- 
| ings to-day, and was informed by my landlady 
that two ladies had called upon me this 
morning, and to find from your letter that 
awaited me that one of those ladies was my 
little Alix, whom I thought safe in her country 
home. I could not see why you should not have 
on to the rectory. To tell you the truth, my 
arling, I was fearful lest in this grand new 
i home you should see someone whom you 
; would prefer to me. Your life hitherto has 
been so secluded that I feared that you would 
be captivated by all this show and glitter. In 
short, as I your letter, a great fear came 
| over me that, by this step of yours in coming 
| here, you would be lost to me forever. Tell 
me that my fears were unfounded.” 
; A bright blush flamed up into the girl's 
, cheeks, but unconscious that she loved Hubert 
,ae she should love her future husband she 
answered, reproachfally,— 

‘* Have you no faith in me, Rellen ?”’ 

“I have little faith in anyone,” he re- 
sponded, ‘‘in anyone but you! I do trust you, 
Alix—yet stay!” 

He took her face between his hands, as he 
had done once before, and strove to read it by 
the gaslight that beamed full upon it. 

If Alix had ever in her heart been incon- 
stant to him; if she had ever once wished 
herself free from him ; if she had ever per- 
mitted herself to wish that it was Lord Sayton, 
instead of Rellen Polack to whom she was 
betrothed, she could never have met that 
sey ee searching gaze, but she did 
meet it mly and unflinchingly—her pure 
heart showing itself through her eyes. 

‘It is enough!” said Rellen, freeing ber. 
“You have not once been unfaithfal to me, 
even in thought, and I trust you, Alix—trust 
you freely, fully, and entirely. You know how 
I love you, and that I could never bear to lose 

ou.’ 

, He put his arm around her to draw her 
nearer to him, but the maiden gently with- 
drew herself from his clasp, and answered,— 

‘You must never doubt me again, dear 
Rellen. I promised our mother by her death- 
bed that I would become your wife, and I 
would as soon think of committing suicide as 
of breaking that solemn promise to the dead.” 

“Then why shrink from my caresses ?” 
exclaimed her betrothed. ‘Do not be angry 
with me, my little Alix, for my unjust dis- 
pleasure, for my ungenerous thoughts. For- 
give me, and let us be friends again.” 

He again drew her to him, and Alix sub- 
mitted unresistingly to the kisses he pressed 
upon her pure Serdend, 

ae | never doubé you again, my little 
girl,” he said, in the gentle, persuasive tones 
he so well knew how to use. “But I do not 
like to have you here. It is from no spirit of 
jealousy that I urge your departure, although 
I might well d the fascinations of a place 
like this to a country-bred maiden. Bat, Alix, 
your future lot as my wife is not not to be 
amid gay scenes. You are to be the presiding 


be content with such a home, 
you might feel reluctant to enter is.’ 


faintly, feeling at her heart as she uttered the 
denial a sentiment already of aversion to the 
prospect offered her. 








angel of a quiet, secluded home. SinceI can- | 
not introduce you to the society I would wish . 
I shall be your only society. Now, you would , 
A year hence, , 


_ pearances that were 50 & 


Not that she objected to quiet and seclusion, 
but it gave her a keen pang to thiak of givin 
up Lady Margaret and Lord Sayton, an 
never seeing them more. 

‘‘I think I know you better than you know 
yourself, Alix,” replied her betrothed. ‘ And, 
atany rate, I cannot be laying myself under 
obligations to Lady Margaret on your account 
—obligations which it is impossible that I can 
repsy. Iintend to withdraw you from her 
house as seen as possible—say a week hence," 

‘‘Bat I dare not return to the Lodge, 
Rellen,’’ expostulated the maiden. ‘‘My 
guardian may claim me——”’ 

“ And a week hence it will be out of his 
power to claim you,” returned the young man, 
caressingly. ‘‘A week hence, my little girl, 
you must he my happy wife. Hush, love, do 
not start. Do not be frightened. I have con- 
sidered your wish to indalge in a year of 
mourning for my mother, and under ordi 
circumstances I should accede to it. 
this case, Alix, your safety demands that you 
should have a husband to protect you. You 
cannot live under the same roof with me except 
as my wife, and no other roof can afford you 
so safe a shelter as mine. Tell me, you will 
marry me a week from to-day?” 

Alix hesitated, bewildered and frightened, 
but the indomitable will of Rellen, so often 
exercised towards Lady Roslyn in his charac- 
ter of Count Lechelle, at last overcame her 
scruples, and she yielded her consent. 

‘* That is my true-hearted darling,” he said, 
caressing her. “It is settled, then, that I 
shall marry you a week from to-day. In the 
meantime, you shall hear from me often, I 
will write every day.” 

“Do not think of going yet, Rellen,” said 


the maiden. ‘Lady Margaret is coming in 
to see you——” 

‘* Lady #1! I thought she had gone 
out,” exclaimed Rellen, who had no desire to 
meet anyone in Alix's presence who had known 
him as Coun le, ‘I regret that I can- 


not stay to thank her for her kindness to you,” 
and he arose, ‘‘ You must thank her for me, 
my love—nowI must go.” 

He lingered but a moment longer for a few 
last words and an embrace; then he departed 
—leaving the house just as Lady Margaret 
quitted her sitting-room to interrupt . the 
supposed téte-d-téte of the betrothed couple. 


CHAPTER XXxVI. 


Oh, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 
It is the green-eyed monster, which doth mock 
The meat he feeds on. — Othello and Desdemona. 


NotwitHstanpine the promise of Lord Roslyn 
to leave the Manor for awhile, it was 
days before he felt well enough in mind or 
body to fulfil it. Tortured by his suspicions 
his brain was racked with pain, and his whole 
frame became unnerved, so that he scarcely 
left his study. D those unhappy days 
his young bride met him only at the dinner- 
table, at which he forced himself to appear, 
and not the keenest observer could have 
detected any change in their manner towards 
each other. The sight of Malvern, who had 
so skilfally awakened doubts of Lady Roslyn 
in his mind, became distasteful to the Earl, 
who refased him admittance to his private 
room, and the schemer would have been in- 
tolerably lonely had not the Countess taken 
pity —_—— bestowed more of her society 
upon 


FT his courtesy on her part he rewarded by 
strengthening her convictions that her hus- 
band was grieving over the hard fate that 
kept him apart Mrs. Adrian, and in- 
sinuating in the most forcible, yet gentle 
manner that his lordship was about to insti- 
tute proceedings for a divorce, Contrary to 
hia expectations, Lady Roslyn did not reward 


' him with any confidences concerning her 
‘‘No, I should not, Rellen,” said Alix, : 


mysterious visitor, did not beg him to inter. 
cede with her husband in her favour, did not 
condescend to explain or justify the ap- 
ly against her. 


Bat in, 
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She listened, it is true, to his carefally-worded 
observations ; but her cheek never flashed, her 
eyes never kindled, and her demeanour never 
once altered from the cold, calm haughtiness 
that was beginning to distinguish her. 

Malvern did not pretend, even to himself, 
that he understood her. Whether ehe loved 
her seoret visitor, or whether she had a heart 
at all he did not know, so impenetrable was 
the mantle of her pride. 

Bat of one thing he felt convinced—that the 
estrangement between the nowly- wedded pair 
was complete. 

His serene self-confidence was not disturbed 
when Lady Roslyn informed him of her pro- 
posed visit to her guardian and brother, 
although he regretted that he was not to be of 
the party. In order that there might be no 
relenting in the mind of his noble relative, he 
begged for an interview with the Earl upon 
the eve of the day appointed for the departure, 
and with much mene hesitation and affec- 
tation of grief he begged him to keep a viligant 
watch upon the Countess, as there was great 
reason to fear that her object in going to town 
was that she might have more opportunities 
of meeting her mysterious visitor without 
being suspected. 

Of course this was said so delicately that it 
was little more than an insinuation, butit pro- 
duced the effect intended. 

The next morning was bright and sunny, 
promising » day as beantifal as that upon 
which Lord Roslyn had brought his fair young 
wife home. The carriage was brought reund 
aban early hour, and the bride and her hus. 
band qaitted the atately mansion, uncertain if 
they should ever enter it again together, and 
both were oppressed with a dim foreboding of 
coming evil. 

Malvern accompanied them to the station, 
and then returned to become the temporary 
master of the house, of which he was patiently 
scheming to be eventually the owner. 

The journey to London was accomplished in 
an hour or two, and they drove direotly to the 
residence of Sir Horace Hawkwade, a hand- 
some dwelling,in the most aristocratic part 
of Belgravia. 

The house itself belonged to Viscount Sayton ; 
but although the young nobleman had come 
of age, he had as yet experienced no inclination 
to assume control of his own establishment, 
and matters had been suffered to go in the 
same channel as they had done for years, Sir 
Horace being the nominal head of the house. 

‘'I wish Habert was at home!" murmured 
Lady Roslyn, as her husband assisted her to 
alight and to ascend the marble steps to the 
open door. ‘‘ Sir Horace is so dull——” 

A bright, glad smile suddenly chased away 
the grave look from her face, as she beheld the 
young Viscount hastening to meet her, and the 
next moment he had conducted her into the 
drawing-room, and was embracing her with a 
brother's fondest tenderness. 

Overcome by carasses, 0 which she had 
lately been a stranger, Lady Roslyn laid her 
head upon his shoulder, and gave way toa 
sudden and passionate bursé of tears. 

‘*Why, what does this mean, Adine?” 
cried Lord Sayton, his fair, boyish face ex- 
— of the greatest perplexity. ‘ Are you 


His sister shook her head, and strove to 
repress her sobs, 

“What is wrong, then?” inquired the 
ze. anxiously, ‘ Tell me, Adine—dearest 
sister !"’ 

He drew her to one of the sofas, untied her 
bonnet.strings, and then gently endeavoured 
to learn the cause of her emotion. 

Before she could answer, Lord Roslyn came 
in and threw himself into a chair. He looked 
80 pale and troubled that Hubert’s perplexity 
increased, and he exclaimed,— 

“ Why, what is the matter, Eustace? Are 
you ill, that Adine grieves so?” 

The Earl He pe in the negative, but with 
such sorrowful bitterness that Lord Sayton 
was more and more puzzled 

“It is nothing, 





abert—nothing!” said| 


Lady Roslyn, regaining her self-command, 
and brashing away her tears. “I am a 
little tired and nervous—that's all. The 
excitement of seeing you was too mach for 
me, You remember we have never been 
parted so long before!” 

“Ah! that’s it!’ he exclaimed, with an air 
of relief. ‘' You quite frightened me, Adine. 
S90 you have missed me even in your days of 
greatest happiness, dear sister!’ he added, 
lovingly, his words giving a keen pang to both 
his listeners. ‘I have missed you, too, more 
than words can express, and should have run 
down to Roslyn to see you, only that I feared 
to be unwelcome during your honeymoon,” 

“You could never be unwelcome to me, 
Hubert,” returned his sister, hastily. ‘* Bat 
where is Sir Horace?” 

‘* He is in the country somewhere, I believe. 
He has been away nearly a fortnight. I 
expect him, however, every day. He went 
while I was absent on my little tour. He 
will be delighted to find you here on his 
retarn |" 

‘* We have come to stay a week or two, at 
least, Habert,” said the Countess, ‘' The 
country is very dull, after a life in town! ” 

‘*Dall, Adine, and you just married!” re- 
plied Lord Sayton. ‘Eustace won't say that, 
I know." 

The Earl smiled faintly, and replied that 
his home wags never dull to him. The young 
Viscount detected a constraint in the manner 
of his brother-in-law, as if he were burdened 
with some heavy and secret grief ; but he had 
barely time to observe the fact when the 
Countess made inquiries after her old friends 
and acquaintances, thus compelling his atten- 
tion. 

“Dear Lady Margaret—is she well?" she 
asked. ‘‘I have not heard from her for a 
week!” 

“She is very well, Adine, but she has had 
company during the past week. I wish you 
would call with me to-day upon her guest,” 
and @ bright blush that did not escape his 
sister's notice came over his fair cheeks, 
‘* You can dispense with etiquette, you know, 
for Lady Margaret is like a mother to us, and 
your coming will be a delightfal surprise to 
her?" 


‘* Yes, I intended surprising her this evening 
by a visit. But who is her guest, Hubert?” 

‘A young lady from the country—a Miss 
Erle. You will like her very much, I know. 
She is extremely beautifal, and as innocent as 
a dove!” 

“Your description of her interests me, 
Hubert!” said Lord Roslyn, with a laugh. 
‘¢ Bat I am not familiar with her name, which 
is certainly very odd. Erle—Erle! Of what 
err | is she?” ' 

‘* She is the sole representative of her family 
—the only one who bears the name. Lady 
Margaret is very much attached to her, and 

5x as”? 

** Alix!” echoed the Countess, in a lower 
tone, looking pale and frightened. 

The Viscount looked from one to the other, 
his face expressive of surprise, but he answered 
courteously,— 

‘“‘ Yes, Miss Erle’s name is Alix. 
ever seen her, Eustace?” 

‘* Never,” replied the Earl, more quietly. 
‘‘T have heard or seen the name somewhere, 
though. In fact, I have some unpleasant 
associations attached to it. It isan uncom- 
mon name, Habert.” 

‘I never heard it before I became ac- 
quainted with Mies Erle,’ responded the 
Viscount, too well bred to notice by word or 
look his brother-in-law's agitation. ‘‘ The 
name seemed to me at first rather quaint, but 
It is well suited to its 


Have you 


I admire it extremely. 
owner.” 

“I should like to see Miss Erle,’’ observed 
Lord Roslyn, endeavouring to speak uncon- 
cernedly, “I must beg you to make me a 
member of your party this evening, Hubert, 
you take Adine to call upon Lady 

argaret.” 

Lord Sayton acceded to the request with 





pleasure, and then engaged with the Earl in 
conversation, while the young bride went to 
her old rooms and gave herself up to solitary 
thought. 

The name of Alix, in connection with Lady 
Margaret's guest, had greatly started her. It 
wasaname so uncommon that she felta 
strong conviction that Miss Erle must be the 
Alix whose name was inscribed within her 
bracelet. She had detected in the young 
Viscount's blashes and confasion, when speak- 
ing of Lady Margaret's protégée, his love for 
her, and she now experienced an anguish to 
poignant as to frighten herself. 

‘If this girl whom Habert loves is the Alix 
who wrote her name in my bracelet,’’ she 
thought, ‘‘she is but a scheming adventaress. 
He must not marry her. Thank Heaven I 
returned to town now, before my brother haa 
irretrievably ruined himself. Any woman 
who can be a friend of Count Lechelle, or 
receive gifts from him, is unworthy of the 
affection of an honourable man, or the pro- 
tection of an unsuspicious, warm-hearted lady 
like dear Aunt Margaret. I must unmask the 
girl this evening, if I can do so without injary 
to myself,’’ she added, firmly. ‘I muat pre- 
vent Hubert marrying her. Better to be 
miserable so long as I live than to permit my 
brother to be ruined by a designing accomplics 
of Lechelle’s?" 

The last sentence startled her into a new 
train of thought. What if Lechelle—actuated 
by a desire to humble her, or to elevate him- 
self at her expense, knowing her to be utterly 
at his mercy—what if he had conceived the 
idea of marrying some associate or relative of 
his own to the young Viscount ? 

The thought caused a coli perspiration to 
break out upon her brow. 

Bhe believed the resources of her enemy to 
be almost inexhaustible, and scarcely wondered 
that he had contrived to place his supposed 
accomplice in the care of Lady Margaret 
Alden, who was well known to be the warmest- 
hearted and most unsuspecting of women. 

‘*T gee it all," thought the young bride, in 
silent despair. ‘Alas! my fatal secret will 
destroy all whom I love, and will overwhelm 
me in a terrible ruin! The end approaches, 
and I can already see that I must sacrifice 
myself to save others. It is hard—hard,”’ and 
she shuddered, as though a cold hand had 
touched her. ‘ But it is my duty! I brought 
my suffering upon myself, and I mast not 
engulph others in my ruin !” 

She sat in silence for a long time, her pale 
face expressive of the deepest anguish, and her 
lips showing a gathering resolution to brave 
everything to save her brother from the mar- 
riage into which she believed her enemy wa; 
entrapping him. 

Bat this resolution was not made in 
ignorance of what would be its effects upon 
herself. She assured herself that when she 
should declare the secret, which she had hoped 
to carry with her to her grave, Lord Roslyn 
would turn in loathing from her and hasten to 
obtain a divorce. Hubert would despise her 
and shrink from her presence ; Lady Margaret 
would look coldly upon her, and of all her 
friends not one would remain. 

Yet all this she prepared herself to undergo 
to save her brother. 

“ Eustace will then marry Mrs. Adrian!" 
she thought, her eyes glittering strangely, and 
her lip quivering like that of a grieved child. 
‘*‘ And I—I shall be an outcast and a wanderer, 
homeless and friendless. Oh, Heaven, can I 
bear it?" 

She bowed her head, and communed with 
her own heart. 

And then came over her soul a strange know: 
ledge of itself. She had never dared to think 
on the subject before, never dared to acknow- 
ledge to her innermost self the fact that now 
obtruded itself upon her heart—the fact tha) 
she loved her husband. 

Now, as the danger of losing him became 
more imminent, now that she was about with 
her own hand to draw upon heraelf his undy- 
ing wrath, she felt all she nobleness of his 
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character; all the value of that she: was about 
to lose, 

“Tf he could but love me!” she moaned. 
“If this secret were not between us, if—-bat 
pe -— myself? Alb is lost for mre—loat 
dies o8 ” 

Andthen shethouglt of bis gentle attentions 
as the Manor; of words he had said, and! 
glances he had bestewed upom her, which, as 
she thought cof a vainer woman, or cne who 
knew his heart lees thaw she did, mizhe have 
been. interpreted ‘assigns of love and devotion. 

“* Heaven help mrs,’ sto: said; haifialend, 
with indescribible celf:loathing. “ Alé: that 
time he was sighing for Mra. Ad@viam. How he: 
mourned for her after she went away! If I 
could bat have: inspired such: love, I shoald 
have been the happiest of women, No; no; I 
ehould not,” she adied, with a revulsion: of 
feeling, ‘“‘for if Hastace loved me itvwonld. 
brealt hie heant:to hear what I bave totels, I 
suall only wound his pride instead of his: 
heart!’ 

This thought sfforded her some comfort; and 
resdlately setting aside. ail dtcams.of love sho 
reflected only upan the bestsmesnue of saving: 
her brother, daterniined te sacrifice herself 
only at the last nroment, andin the syent ofits 
being whsolutoiy necosskry. 

This peint: settled she sat about: changing, 
her travelling attire, susamonihg heenmaid to 
ber assistance, 

When ebe cesosnded tothe drawimg.roomashe 
looked: ¢xiremety handsome. There was not 
& trace of care upon her pure; proud face ; her 
deep grey eves were fall of light and srestnece ; 
her sesrlet lipa were a: joyous‘smile, and her 
movements weve gracefal,. Heratzire seemed 
to show taet muck thought-had been expended 
upon it, and her moire robe swept after-herin 
& Stately train, and her person fairty blazed 
With jewels, 

Tae: Earl avd the Viseount received. her 
with invotawtary admiration, and:theformer 
aross, esecrting her toa:ssat, near which-he 
placed hintseif, contemplating her sparkling 
lovelinesa, 

If ber attire were brilllant her menuerwas 
not lesssc. Sits talkedias over her hasband 
had never heard ber talk bafore; she made him 
smile more than once at her witty observe- 
tions; she-langhed like a eave-free child, and co 
dazzled her swo listeners thay the Eark felt 
a thrili of pride that thiz peerfess being 
belonged to. him, and the Viscount wondered 
that he could halve imagined since her return 
that bis beantifal sister was unhappy. 

The gaiety of the Countsze did not abate 
thronghont the day, nor when evening came 
on, aud the hour drew near’ for thoir visit to 
Lacy Margarct. Bat when, after dinner; they 
set out in the carriage for tho residence of her 
friend she grew pale amd quiet, adsorbed ia 
her plans for: exposing Alix, and saviog ber 
brother from what she deemed the devioas of 
Connt Lechile. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


Of one, not casily jealous, but, being wrorght, 
Perplexed in the extreme’; of one, whose hand, 
Like the base Judean, threwa pearl away, 
Richer than all his tribe. —Othello, 


Alix Exue. stole short; the house of Lady 
Margaret’ Alden like a snnbeans, brightening 
every room and corridor with her sireet 
presence. 

Lady Margaret had indeed been famonsefor 
filing her house with the more unfortunate 
or neglected cffspring of genius or umappresi- 
ated merit, but Alix was. the first protégée 
whom her ladyship had eelented for her 
Pictareeque loveliness, innecent; youth; and 
gentle goodneces, 

Alix sat on » low conch of purple: satin, 
under the fall clare of the massive chandelier. 
Sae were a dress of white lace, and ro3e- 
coloured sash; a ribbon of the same hue was 
wound abouts the coils of her dark her; Hér 











eastern beanty, rich, glowing, rare as & 


tropical blossom, attracted the artistic eye of 
Lady Margaret; who sai watehing the bright 
face bent. over'a bock'of poene, It ssemed to 
the benevolent patroness and protector that 
Alix was-too priceless'a jewel to be given into 
the keeping of Rellen Polack, Tiere was such 
amsi¢ of bicth and-high breeding abont the 
girl, suck unconscious grace in’ all her move. 
ments, she seemed like a princess im disguiee, 

“ Andso you are-to leave mein a week, my 
love?’ said Lady Margaret, suddenty. 

Alix shut the book with a grave aud tender 
respsot when Ladp Margaret: spoke to her: 
A sad look stole inte er dark eyes. 

“Tt must be s9/” aha: said dreamily, and i% 
appeared to Lady Margaret that the young 
girl spoke rather.to herself than in answer v0 
her kind friend. 

‘You speak sadly, my Alix,"’ said Lady 
Margaret; affecting w gay tone; “bat your 
sadness, I suppose, bears reference to ons of 
oe reas poams you have been study- 

Lady Margaret was partly right. The 
pessr bad awakened regrata and yearnings 
that echosd drearily through the heartjoi 
Rellen Polaok’s betrothed. 

‘* What have you been rewding, Alix?” 

‘* * Tee Dzears,' thatmournfal poem of Lord 
Byron’s,” answered Alix, 

* Bat you stouid not read poetry if it 
brings such a look of pain into that bright 
face. Alix, my love, what is there in the 
story that affects you so deeply ?”’ 

“Tt is a very serrowfni picture, Lady 
Margaret; those ‘ beings in the hnes of youth,’ 
the maiden and boy separated by daty—saud 
each path so dark and so lonety.”” 

The voice ci Alix broke down, and her eyes 
filed with tears. 

Wavall that emotion ex:ed by the poem; 
or was thera another posm written on her 
own heart and woven in with her own'life ? 
Were Her tears’ a tribute to the genias of 
Byron, or the overflowing of a epring of 
sorrow within ber own'soul? 

Lady Margaret looked at her with a przzied 
ais, 

« ¥ou are going to be very heppy, I truss, 
my Altix, Mr. Poleck loves you moetentirely, 
and he will surroand you with everything 
that can besutify your life. You wil visi¢ 
me oftew, an@ Hubert will be your comatant 
friend and brother.” 

* Fonghtto be very gratefal to you and to 
everybody,” said Allx, softly. 

As this moment «a lond rapping sounded 
upon tite atreet-door, and Lady Margsret 


said,— 

‘“ That sounds like Habert’s knook,’’, 

Th a few momenis Lord Sayton wae 
aunounced, He came in, looking bepefal and 
exnliant; made his way straight to tue side of 
Alix, and teok her band eagerly into hisown. 

“Aad so you ignore me," cried Lady 
Margaret. 

Habert turned round to apologize, — 

‘Why, dearest aunt, I did not eee you 


| until this moment.’ 


“ And yet IT am not so small and féirylike 
& personage,” retorted Lady Margaret; Iaweh- 
ing good: temperedly. 

Habert sat down and entered’ inte-general 
conversation with the two ladies, They dis- 
cussed the opera and the pictures of the year. 
Altix knew bat little of the world in’ witch 
Lady Margaret moved, but ber natural ability 
and fine taste enabled ber to take w deep 
interestin the snbjects whieh ohicity absorbed 
her kind hostess, 

La@y Margaret bad: never mentioned the 
epprosching nuptials of Alix im the presence 
ot‘ her nephew. She coulé hardly aecount to 
herself for the shrinking which she felt from 
approaching that subject when he was within 
hearing, A fice, intvitive perception of his 
feelings mrast have influenced her unknown 
to herself. 

Thus the three talked of everything but the 
subject’ which was nearest their bearts, At 
length Hubert expreszed a wish to wath round 
the garden in the pleaeant coo! of the evening, 











‘¢ Alix will go’with you, Habert: Iam too 
tired after my morning's shopping,” said 
Lady Margaret. 

Alvx arose, and led the way down the 
marbie steps and into the exquisite little 
flower-garden, The perfume of the rich white 
— crimson rozes was drawn cui by the nights 

Pi 

The dew rested on the downy green leaves 
of the geranium plants; the moon sailing 
calmly over the blue expanse cf ether shed s 
bright light down upon the playing waters of 
the fountain, and the two young forms pacicg 
the smooth sward and the yellow gravel paths. 
The breezs rnustled softly anrong the branches 
of the belt of limes which ehnut away the 
sight of the neighbouring houses. 

Altogether i¢ was such a night andsneh a 
place and season as might Keve tempted 
lover lees ardent and adoring into # declara- 
tion, There was somethisg inspiring not 
only inthe murmurs of the night wiada, the 
perfume of the roses; the plash of the fountain, 
and the lustre ofthe meonbt ams; and even in 
the distant rumbling sounds of the vehicles in 
tha streets. The world seemed shut ootand 
yetnear, That garden was om carthly Para- 
dize, and Hubert seemed to bs wulkiog in 
compsny with an angel. 

Atix looked seraphic in the moonbeams ; 
the light streamed upon her dark Hair like a 
gtory, her glowing loveliness wag sublimated 
and refined ints a something ucearthly, 

Habert’s young voice trembled with pas- 
sionate fervoar ag he said,— 

“ Atix, gather mea rose; give me one yorr- 
self, that I may wear it for your sake." 

« A rose soon fadés and falls to rnin, Lord 
Sayton,” returned Alix, mournfally. 

Alix wae not practised in the ways of 
coqaetry, She would not profess to mis- 
onderstand the meaning of Lord Sayton’s 
words, 

‘“ These ia something which I caves more 
than ell the reses of Shiraz, Alix,” said the 
young noble, in a voice which tad sank toe 
tremamlous whisper, ‘‘somezhing which ont- 
weighs all the gemvof Golconda in valoe, and 
to win that priceless treasure I woald give all 
I aur poasesged) of,” 

Alix looked*down at the fountain olose to 
whieh they were standing, an@ her heart: roee 
with a-greatcob, She thought of tie poem 
“Pie Dream,” the youth and the maiden 
separated by fate going each their different 
ways, Her teare fell faetand bright. 

Habert scized her-hand and lifted it to his 


lips. 

Te Ati, I Tove you,’ said the young 
Viscount; “ without. you lifs would be woree 
than a blank tome. Tell me, my ova, that 
you will be my wife.” 

“No, Hubert, no,” she said, hastily snaich- 
isg her hand from him, for, unconsctousty to 
herself, it had lingered within bis claep. 

Lord Sayton drew sside, and foided his 
arma in a species of painfal, almost itsughty, 
astonishment, 

‘« What bave I done to dfapi¢ase you; Alix?" 
he asked, ina constrained tone. , 

‘Done! MNothing—nothing, Habert,” said 
Alix, now fairly sobbing in her agivatior. 
‘\ You saved my life—you have been my friend 
—yes, you have done everything to make mo 
value your friendship.” , 

“Friendship!” echoed the lover, ina tone 
of almost# scornful excitement. “ And ‘ia that 
the onty been which Alix Erle will acoord to 
Hubert Sayton?" 

‘Ih igadl Ioan afford to give, Habert. for I 
am pledged to beeome the wife of Rellen 
Polack, thesen of my benefactresa, I’am to 
be married next week.”* 

Hubert was silent for short space, then he 


said, — 

“ Pledged, Alix! Piedged againat'yourown 
inclinations, Who hae a right to harter and 
dispose of your heartin such » fashion’; bat, 
perhaps, you love this man?” 

“T love him, Hubert. He haa been a fond, 
affectionate brotherte me all my life, Wheo 
I was @ little helplese child; and hea eirong 
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young man, hs was always my protector, play. 
mate, friehd f"’ 

‘* Buta brother's:léve differs fronr a lover's, 
Alix. Yow fésh gratisade:to this mam. Bat 
do yow love:him with & lover's love 7”’ 

* Habert; youmust ret question me. Iam 
bound in honour to Rellen Polatk, I promised 
hia dear mother om her deathbed-——’’ 

“ They bave made-a sacrifite of you, Alix,” 
cried Habert, passionately, ‘' You will vidiate 
yourself on ths altar of gratiinde and friend. 
ship. You wil wound your own peace; aad 
drive me to. cespaiz; My life wili be » wilder- 
ness, & desert, a wreck }”* 

‘* Our lives were note simply given io us for 
us to enjoy; dear Hubers,;’’ said Alix, aofthy. 
‘‘We musé do our duty iére, and look fer our 
reward hereafter.’ 

** You talk like» sain’, Alix; and I-am nota 
esint, bat w wilful, headstreng fellow, with a 
strong, suffering heats. Ne! EF cannot tabk 
— of your marrizgs with another. 


At this jencture the young pair’ were 
startled by the ecand of footsteps on ths 
marble stairs. 

* Listen |’ said Alix, ““somebedy is’conting 
to the garden.” 

Then a figuré, dark and slight, crossed the 
lawn, apd made straight towards the foun. 
tain. 

“Te is ReHem," whispered! Alix, trenm.- 
lously. 

Retlen Polack approached the! young people 
with a careless, swinging mevement, balancing 
alight cane whieh he carried jsuntily open his 
wrist, tossing it aloft and-catching it again. 


He did not astvases into the full giare of the: 


moonligit, bit paused under the shadow of 
come large laurel buskes which grew as the 
edge'of the path. 

“ Alix,” hesaid, tenderly, ‘‘are you walking 
by moonlight?” 

Alix advanced timidly towards him, and 
Hubert, murmuring a hasty wdieu; im atone 
which rent the heart of: Alix, hurried away 
from the garden, and:went up the steps. lead- 
ing to the house. 

When Lord: Sayten was faitly ont of sight 
and hearing, Rellen Polack advanced into the 
fall light of the-moonbuams aud envireled Alix 
in bis arms, 

“ You sre cold, shy, and serrowfaol, Alix,’ 
said Rellen, ‘ You do notliftup your sweet 
face to meet mine as you bave done in the old 
days at our country home, Ah; you droop 
your head! You co act any longer love me, 
Alix, This Viscount with bis goldem hairand 
aristocratie manners has: turmed your heart 
from me,” 

Alix was silent, aud her head drosped lower. 
A hope, vague, buyearnest, sprang up ia her 
heart, that perchance Relien way aboat to be 
—— and release ber from her engage- 


The néxt-moment her betrothed stifled al! 
such hope: by exclaiming, witha vehemence 
that was almost savage,— 

“No poweron earth shall bold you frém me 
longer than a wesk! One week, and your 
foolish, sentimental dreanisball be’ dispelled | 
Oh, Alix, I did not: dreamt that littlé warm 
heart.could so have turned from me} beoande 
your eyes were dazzléd:by the glitter of a 
coronet,”’ 

These words of Rellen ent Alix to the sonal. 

“Qh, my brother, my brother;” she said 
between her sobs, ‘‘do not think ime avgrate. 


fal, or that I have ceased to love you; You | upon 


have always:been dear:to me——”’ 
_“' Brother!" he interrapted with aa infteo- 
— contempt’ in his tone, ‘‘1 detest the 
26 1n connection with yourself. I tell you, 
Alix, that Lam to-become your husband, and 
thas the names of triendsbip aud yratituds are 
odious to me upon those lovely ligs: I world 
have love, Alix—love, warm, burning, recktess 
of consequences, love suck I offer to you, but 
a ~ into the dust!’ 
e . ‘command of the daant 
Count Lechelle:seemed to have deuerted | hie 


the daring adventurer; passionless, smiling, 


relenticss, who had intraded into the private 
apartments of the haughty Countess of 
Roslyn with a grace and a cold insolence 
which may have staggered the credolity of 
the reader, was transformed into the earnest, 
impassioned, suffering man, who feels or fears 
that the boon for which he would: have ‘laid 
— life:im the dust has been denied to 


‘Reallen,” sab Alix, who felt stromgely 
terrified at the manner of her betrothed, '' I 
am bound to you. EI know it. I would not 
fer worlds deceive or disappoint you. If you 
forbid it I will never walk or talk with. Lord 
Bayton again.” 

* Alix,” said Rellen, Grawing her close to 
him, and embracing her, “it is not the siaviel 
obedience that:comes from fear whiclt I covet, 
bat the affection of theheart. Ah, my ibved 
one, wait until I'can call yew coring, and ther 
I will win taww flattering listts heart afl to 
myself,’ They then: diseoarsed on other 
topics’ more calmly, and after a few turns up 
and down the gravel paths they returned to 
the houre; where Lady Margaret pressed Mr, 
Polack to partake of sonte refreshment before 
he left, but this hospitality’ Rellen dectived, 
and sfter making his respeotfal adicnx he 
departed from the mansion. 





CHAPTER, XXVIII. 


THaT ssme summer nipht wae passed in w 
fevered unrest by the Eart of Roslyn. The 
lyxurions comforts of his nobly-appointed 
chamber, the perfurnsze which his valet bad 
sprimkled about hia Cown pillows; the sabdaed 
light of the lamp burning dictly in its globeot 
frosted crystal, all failed to lull him into the 
bieecing of forgesfuiness: 

Heturned wearily ftom side to side, haunted 
by thebright mournfhl eyes of his brids, seeing 
them always with his spiritual visiow, while 
im reality (ag he believed) they were closed in 
sweet oblivion of himeelf, sealed up by balmy 
sleep im & splendid distant chamber, where the 
cold, estranged wife strove to cheat herself 
into the fancy that her conmubial foftera were 
& myth, and losimg hereelf in happy uneom- 
seiousness, drifted off into dreamland, What 
spirits did she meet there? Did she there 
discourse’ with Harold Bevan that first 
romantic love of her-girthood. 

Thoughts of the mysterious night! vieitant 
tortare® Lord Roslyn, Jeslonsy set: its: re- 
morceleas’ fang in the affectionate and noble 
beartof-the kusband. He conld not) beliave 
his pure, beautifal bride was unworthy ; butst 
Idast she might love elsewhere, her heart: and 
thoughts might'be given up to some other, 
white cold daty alone prevented her from 
sallying her proud naine by amy act of dig. 
hononr’; and this thought was gail and ‘worm. 
wood to the impassioned Hurl. 

It wae sm sultry night: Weary with his 
restlesa turning from side to side, the Darl 
at length arose, pat on hisdvessing-gown and 
alipp=re; and sa’ down to'reat by the cide of 
tHedamp. Bat he found:itnext to impozsibte: 
to fix‘bis mind upom the novel he wes holding 
in his bands, 

When the heart is falbof a yearning heavi- 
nes#if ia difficult to take much interest in the 
joys: or sorrows of others. Their pteacares 
seesy pnezile; their psins unreal. At length, 
thtowing the book trom hias, the Earl begen 
to:pace across hig chamber. He stepped out 
the balcony’ thes he might enjoy the 
fresisness” of the breeze, and losk down into 
the quiet; deserted streets: There was-but 
little air ‘stirring; now and then » carriage or 
& cat drove recklessly by, conveying some 
revellers from‘a late ball or supper, but for the 
moat’ part ‘the West-end was deserted, The 
moon sailed high amd pure overhead. 
‘Distant, calms, cold, ineffabty beautifal,”’ 
murmared Har! Roslyn; ‘even so is the wife 
of my bozom, and yet not, for never have my 
lips mes here—never have my longing arma 
encircled her form. She would sbrink from 


‘my tenderness as from the deadly upas tree.” 





The Earl could have shed tears, but he 
deemed’ them weak, While he was leaning 
over the balcony he heard a long bitter sob, 
which seemed to find echoin his soul. 

The monrnfnl sound proceeded from tho 
street, and preseutly the Earl perceived the 
slight figare of a women ander ths lamp in 2 
cronching attitude. Despair of tie blankeas 
kind’ was expreased in the poor creature’e 
gestares. She lifted up ther fkoo for one 
moment, and contemplated the front of the 
noble mausion; the lamplicht fell upon s 
young countenance, from which every trace of 
the brightness and Hope of youth seemed 
obliterate?, 

Suck hacgsrd wild eyes, the oavernons rings 
under them telling of sleepless watchfalnesy, 
the month sei into an expression of concen- 
trated sgony that was almost savage. 

“A title more, aad‘that’ wooid become tho 
face of s méniac;” mttmored the Ear}. 
™ Poor creature, what can her'grief' be?” 

Hia bind neath was toncbed, at the same 
time that bia curiosity was awakened by tho 
woman's persistent contemplation of the 
houvg and all ita windowe: 

The Eari’s form was in shedow, and the 
women did not perceive the tall figora leaning 
over'the balcony, Her solts redoubled. 

‘*Here is a creattre more miserable than 
myself,” said’ the Earl to his own heart. 
“* Poverty adds ita cruel sting to the bereaved 
and desolate creatcre; st least I might 
ease some portion of thiat wild and despairing 
sorrow." 

An ides, ohivalrous, Qaixctic, fantastic, 
leaped into Lord ‘Roslyn's mind. 

Night ia the time of dresme, and when wea 
are restless; wheat sleep revhzes to visit 
our eyelids; it seems ss though the weira 
inflaence cf the dream hours was extended 
to oar hoars of feverish watefniness. 
In @ spirit the reverse of conventional, in 
defiance of the rules of etiquette, an@ with 
bo very definite notion of what he was about 
to enact, feeling’ only veguc pity for the 
wretched creature weeping on ths curbstone, 
Lord Roslyn returned to his room, dressed 
himself, an@ they stole like a ceoret con- 
spirator down the stairesse to the entrance 
hall, and from thence into the street, Raving 
first noiselessty unlocked and unbolied the 
door. He closed it behind him, and then 
walked up to the wornan, who wa still weep- 
ing nuder the lamp. 

“* What isthe nretter’? ” asked Lovd Roslyn, 
in » com psesionate voice. 

The woman started violently, and repreased 
a shrick whioh rove to her lips. 

*Do-not alarm yourself,” exid the Earl, 
gently. ‘I Have been an unzeen witness of 
your distress, Cuan I do notbing to give you 
com fort’? ’* 

The women clarped her hands, and thea, 
pene them, wrong them with » low 

airing ory. 

“Fou See as nothing, If I wight only 
die! But one hae so great @ horror of the 
dark emooth water, the icy plange, the choking 
agony, and the seneeless struggles afier dear 
life; if one could oaly die withont pain! Is 
there no painless poison? ‘Tell me some- 
thing quick and silent that does not’ barn or 
suffocate,” 

‘* You'talk nota one'should who bas lived 
in a Christian land,” raid the Earl, gravely. 
** The guiltof the snicide can never be repented 
of'imthis world. It is ¢he voice of niadness 
which s @ in our sovls, when we fésl 
tempted to destroy the life which Heaven gave. 
All of us bave trials, bus they are impoeed 
upon as by One whose dispersations w2 have 
no right to resist.’’ 

“You taik wieely amd well,” said the 
woman in a dogged’ tone, “but all the 
eloquence in the world con!ld not Real the 
torn and@ braised heart which beats ander 
thece poor ragge@l' vestments, TI am in despair, 
and Lam going to die——-. Sir, good vighi,”’ 
and the women -wavhurrying away when Lord 
Roslyn detained ‘her gently, by leying his hand 





on her wasted:arm, 
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“Stay, I cannot suffer yon to leave my 
sight in this frame of mind. Will money ba 
of any service to you?”’ 

“Money!” echoed the woman. ‘I have 
not tasted food since early morning, and I 
dare not return to my poor lodging, since I 
owe for the rent a week-and-a-half, but the 
poverty I suffer is the least part of my sorrow ; 
it is only an additional pang which I hardly 
feel in the intensity of my greater despair.” 

“Nevertheless is is your weakness, your 
want of food and reat, which has pre on 
your mind unconsciously to pool and 
‘driven you to thoughts of self. destruction. I 
will not leave you until I have seen you 
refreshed and strengthened by food, and 
brought to a more equable frame of mind. 
Enter this house with me.” 

The woman shrank back, and looked into 
the sombre but noble beauty of the Earl's face, 
with an appalled expression in her eyes. 

‘‘ Whom do I address?” she asked, tremu- 
lously. “That is the town mansion of the 
Earl of Roslyn, Are you a visitor at hia lord- 
Ship's house?” 

“ No matter who I am,” returned the Earl, 
with a grave smile. ‘'Soffice it that I desire 
heartily to do you a service, I have at least 
urquestioned right of entry to the Earl's 
house at all hours. I now invite you to come 
with me and eat and drink, and I will help 
you with advice and with money, if you will 
accept my aid.” 

_“‘And I had began to think that all man- 
kind were alike selfish, cruel, and unpitying,” 
murmured the woman in a low voice. Then 
looking at the Earl, ‘‘I thank you much, sir, 
for that compassion which shows the divine 
spark in our nature. May your own heart 
never feel the pang which rends mine 
asunder.” 

Tse Earl pushed open the door of his house, 
which had not been firmly closed during the 
colloquy. 

The woman followed him timidly into the 
entrance hall, The Earl closed and bolted the 
door, then led the way into a large dining- 
room, where he lighted one globe of the gas 
chandelier. He pointed to a soft couch of 
rich crimson damask, and invited the woman 
to seat herself, 

She did so, shrinkingly, and almost with 
an willingness. 

The Earl was soon able to take note of the 
poor creature's appearance. She was about 
twenty-five years old, and notwithstanding 
her starving condition, her fa 
ing, drooping aspect, the miserable shabbiness 
of her faded cotton dress, black shawl, 
and sunburnt straw bonnet which she wore, 
she was a most beautiful woman, and her 
Slight figure had all the lines of grace and 
symmetry. She was fair.complexioned, deli- 
cate and white, her lips exquisitely curved, 
her nose straight and pure in design as that 
of a Grecian goddess; her eyes were of a 
dark blue, fringed with ~~ 3 lashes ; 
there was a world of melancholy meaning in 
them, a fine, thoughtfal intelligence. The 
hair of the ~ y’ oight wanderer was raven 
black, thick and glossy; much of it had 
escaped upon her shoulders, and hung down 
in massive coils, almost to her waist. 

‘And now tell me some part at least of 
your distress,” said Lord Roslyn, in a calm, 
kind tone. 

‘*My distress is a secret known only to 
myself and one other. Yet that other has 
utterly failed in his word to me, has broken 
faith, has left me to perish.” 

The young woman paused. 

‘It is a case common, no doubt,” said the 
Earl, sadly, ‘‘a case of man’s villainy, and 
woman's weak, sinful trust,” 

A blusb, vivid as the glow upon the heart 
of a Jane rose, warmed the marble pallor of 
the night wanderer. She stood up, though 
she almost tottered as she did so, 

‘* Sir,” she said, ‘‘ I am a wedded wife, and 
no taint of dishonour has ever stained my life.” 

‘‘Pardon a thousand, thousand times,” 
cried the Earl, all the chivalry of his noble 


, despond. | 


nature at once enlisted in the cause of the 
young and desolate creature before him. “I 
spoke in haste, misconstrued your words; and 
now let me offer you wine and food. I shall 
call nobody, since the household are asleep; 
but in that sideboard I have wine and cakes. 
Help yourself.”’ : 

While the Earl was speaking he brought 
the refreshments to the starving woman, and 
entreated her to eat and drink. 

The food had a great effect upon the 
sufferer. When she had swallowed some wine, 
also, a faint colour stole into her delicate 
cheek, and a softer light shone in her large 
blue eyes. 

“ And now,” said the Earl, “ tell me how I 
ean help you.” 

The young woman sighed heavily. 

‘ Sir,” she said, ‘‘ you cannot help me, that 
is to say in the matter that lies nearest to my 
heart. In brief, sir, my husband has utterly 
deserted me, left me to starve or to toil, or to 
drown myself m despair, according to my 
mood or my temptation.”” The young woman 
laughed bitterly. ‘‘I am the daughter of a 
clergyman. He died when I was nineteen, 
leaving me with a good education, youth, 
health, and about fifty pounds to commence 
the world with. I became a governess in a 
gentleman's family. There I was not treated 
with the consideration which my fastidious 
feelings would have expeoted. I pined, 
drooped, and longed for some change, some 
inflaence to come and lift me out of the drear 
life which I detested. The change came. 
young gentleman arrived to visit in the 
neighbourhood, who was called Mr. Edmond 
Dasham ; he was clever, fascinating, hand- 
some—everybody was charmed with him. 
He said that he had been brought up chiefly 
abroad, since his mother was French, and 
owned large estates in Normandy; his father 
was — a oo oe Dasham, Be 
now an 0 D, Ww roperty, and he 
hinted ob astelonelte conbeehens in this 
country as well as in France. 

‘‘Mr Dasham was the idol of the circum- 
scribed county circle in which my employers 
moved, Most of the young laides were, in com- 
mon phrase, ‘in love’ with him. He flirted with 
|all, but pledged himself to non. Indeed, it 
,did not seem at this time that Edmond 
,Dasham thought of allying himself to an 
heiress. The prettiest girls, and not those 
possessed of the greatest wealth, were those 
\ whom he honoured with his attentions. 

‘* Among them all he singled me ont, the 
poor dependant, and his chief favourite. 
, Perhaps my solitary position, the isolation in 
| which I was compelled to exist (aotwithstand- 
ing that I was surrounded with young gay 
le), may have rendred me more susceptible 
of flattery, more grateful for even the shadow 
, of love; and so it came pass that I yielded up 
_ my heart to Edmond Dasham without making 
,more than a faint struggle to retain it in my 
own possession. I | him, in short, wildly, 

desperately, as I love him now. 

| * He seemed equally attached to me. He 
proposed a secret marriage, at — o8i- 
, tion my pride and prudence alike re , but 
love was stronger than pride or pradence 
One day I took leave of the family where 7 
had spent a somewhat dreary year. I went 
‘up to Lendon. Edmond Dasham met me at 
|the railway station. We then took a cab to 
, the city, and were married by licence in the 
_church of St. James's, a quiet old edifice, where 
& superannuated clergyman performed the 
ceremony. A grasping pew-opener placed 
himself in our way to extort a donation. A 
queer little clerk in rusty black and with a 
cracked voice assisted in the performance of 
; the service, and half-a-dozen fators, 
mostly children, who had come into the church 
by chance, were witnesses to the wedding. 
Yes, we were united. The holy bands of the 
church had knit us together. We were man 
and wife until death should part us." 

The young woman here paused a moment, 
and her emotion seemed to overcome her. 

‘ Alas, sir!’ she said, ‘‘ the ceremony was 








but a mockery, inasmuch as my husband did 
not permit it to be binding to him for a lon ger 
space than twelve months. 

. *‘ Daring that epace of time I lived a happy 
life, and my husband seemed to adore me. 
He placed me in elegant apartments at Ken- 
sington, and he spent a great deal of his time 
with me. He loaded me with presents; he 
took me about to theatres and operas, picture 
galleries, and exhibitions of all kinds. but be 
never introduced me to his friends, He told 
me that he had very cogent reasons fc= this 
reserve, since, although he was an orphan, he 
had yet to rid himself of the thraldom of s 
severe French guardian, who held comp'cte 
power over his estates for the space of two 
ears longer. This man, he informed me, 
wished him to marry an ugly Parisian heiress 
whom he utterly detested ; but should this harsh 
old doctor discover that he was already mar. 
ried to a penniless English girl, he would have 
it in his power to keep my husband ont 
of his rights for ten years longer. What wife, 
worthy of the name, could have refaced to 
keep silence and to hide herself under such 
circumstances? I was patient, devoted, faith- 
ful. Atlast, my husband began to change; 
his heart wandered entirely from me. Oh, 
the unutterable bitterness of the days that 
followed, the coldness which grew first into 
ioy indifference, and then into absolute insult- 
ing neglect. I pined and boreall for a time in 
patience, bat at last the lioness rose up in my 
nature, and I accused my husband of cruelty. 
He listened with insolent calmness to my 
reproaches, then stroking his fair moustache 
he said carelessly, — 

‘¢¢ The whole matter has been a mistake. I 
was under the impression, when I married 
you, that you were a sensible woman, but I 
find you are a sensational idiot, al ways craving 
attentions, and fancying that the days ot 
honeymoon are to last for ever. Nothing is 
to me more distasteful than to be compelled 
to pay attentions when the object of them 
has ceased to interest me; hence. Mrs. Das- 
ham,’ and he laid a laughing stress on the 
name, which showed me that I had been 
duped, ‘I shall have the very great honour 
of wishing you a very good morning. I will 
leave you all the jeweilery that is lying about 
and # cheque on my bankers for five handred 
pounds. Altogether, at this rate, you will be 
possessed of property to the value of seven or 
eight hundred pounds; and surely a woman of 
your talent can contrive to set up a school, or 
something of that sort, but, so far ~1 I am 
concerned, I tell yon very frankly th 1 shall 
not again intrude upon your privacy. —_— 

“¢ Ag for any attempt to identify me it will 
be useless. My name has hitherto been Ed- 
mond Dasham, bunt I need hardly apprise 
you of a fact which ycur acute penetration 
has doubtless discovered—namely, that the 
designation is a mere alias.’ With a profound 
bow of mockery my cruel husband took his 
departure, and I have never spoken to him 
since.” 

“Did you make no efforts to discover 
him?” asked Lord Roslyn. 

* Yes, for I was most foolishly, most des. 
perately, attached to my husband,’ said Mrs. 
Dasham. ‘I found that his cheque was not 
honoured at the bankers, and a few jewels 
worth about fifty P mapa were all that re- 
mained to me in world. In vain I ad- 
vertised, in vain I applied to those few 
persons who had known my husband as Mr. 
Dasham. Nothing was certain about him, 
except that he was an adventurer who had 
lived by his wits and by the gaming-table. 
Debts which he had left unpaid crowded ia 
upon me, My sense re — was oa 
than my prudence. paid away my y 
pounds as far as it would go, —— only 
about five pounds, with which I mo into 
mean lodgings. 

“There I fell ill of a fever, and had not the 
providence of Heaven been about me I could 
not have struggled through it, for my land- 
lady was as unfeeling as she was ignorant, 
and only called in a doctor when hope seemed 
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a mockery. I have since then sunk into 'the street below while he leant over the 


ter misery. I have striven to maintain balcony. 


myself by giving lessons in music, but with. | 
Sak noleomneen ; and meanly apparelled, for I 
had been compelled to part with the best 
ion of my wardrobe, I found it difficult | 
to obtain even an entrance into respectable | 
houses. For the laet three weeks I have lived | 
a life of intense excitement. My husband has | 
left me for four years, but about three weeks 
ago I saw him standing at the window of thie 


very house.” 
“The Earl started violently. 
‘Describe bis person to me!” he ex- 


At this moment light footsteps sounded in 
the hall outside, and the handle of the door 
was turned ag if by a timid hand. 

Then for the first time it struck the too 
generous Earl that his position at that hour 


of the night was, to say the least, an awkward | pe 


one. He would ge ty a thousand pounds 
for the means of hiding Mrs. Dasham from 
the prying eyes of the intruder. He went to 
the door and held it. 

“T am busy. Do not disturb me,’ said 
Lord Roelyn. 

Then the footsteps retreated, and Lord 
Roslyn returned with a disturbed countenance 
to the side of Mrs. Dasham. 





CHAPTER XXIXx. 


Lorp Rostyn was much embarrassed how to 
communicate to Mrs. Dasham his fears of the 
unpleasant surmisings that might be likely to 
arise should her presence in his houte be 
suddenly discov: . The deserted wife wag 
sitting in an attitude of deep despondency, lost 
in thought, and apparently unconscious of 
his presence. 

“Mrs. Dasham,” said Earl Roslyn, seating 
himself by her side, ‘‘ I am distressed to know 
how to provide for your immediate accommo. 
dation without arousing the gossip of servants 
and the comments of the idle. lon in per- 
plexity on your account. Cannot your woman's 
wit discover some means by which I may 
order an apartment to be provided for you to 
rest in, during the remainder of the night, 
withoutexciting ill-natured curiosity ?” 

“ Bir,” exclaimed the young woman, hastily 
starting to her feet, “I d not for worlds 
trespass upon the bounty of the Earl of 
Roslyn unknown tohim. Let me goont. You 
have fed me and listened to me with sym- 
pathy now permit me to leave you with 
thanks and with gratitude.” 

“Not so,” exclaimed the Earl hastily. 
Then he murmured to himself, ‘There is 
Vayle Malvern, who is always ready to give 
counsel in complicated affairs of this delicate 
nature, I[ seek him and ask his advice, 
Remain here, Mrs. Dasham,’”’ said Lord 
Roslyn, aloud to the young woman, “I will go 
and consult my friend.” Then the Earl went 
slowly from the room and thoughtfully up the 
staircase. ‘ Vayle Malvern only arrived from 
Roslyn Manor ‘this afternoon,” said Lord 
Roslyn to himself, ‘and it seema scarcely 
courteous to rouse him; nevertheless, he is 
very good, and he will pity this unfortunate 
creature.” Then the Earl found his way to 
the chamber of Vayle Malvern and knocked 
softly at the door, 

He was immediately invited to enter, and 
upon accepting the invitation Lord Roslyn 
was slightly astonished to find Malvern sitting 
dressed before a table, ——- occupied in 
ae a finishing tou to a water-colour 


“What, Roslyn!” exclaimed Malvern, in a 
tone of apparently supreme astonishment, 
aight — you — * = time of the 

; you una ? Pra 
seated, and tell me what is the thatter ? a 2 

The Earl of Roslyn seated himself on a 
velvet chair, as invited by his crafty kinsman, 
and then, without the least hesitation, he 
related the story of the starving woman, 
whose cries of misery had attracted him in 








He confessed to a Quixotic interest in the 
forlorn creature, and he added that her 
romantic story, of which he gave a slight 
sketch to Vayle Malvern, had excited his com- 
passion still more deeply. 

‘* In fact,"’ added the Earl, ‘‘I am quite 
resolved to try and diecover the worthless 
adventurer who has blighted her life; mean- 
while, I wish to provide in some respectable 
manner for the support of Mrs. Dasham. Can 
you devise any method by means of which 
the poor creature may be put into a comfort- 
able manner of living, without exciting any 
ill-natured curiosity or impertinent surmis- 
ings. Youcomprehend me?” Then, after a 
pause, the Earl added, ‘‘Lady Roslyn will 
perhaps assist usin arranging something for 
the mefit of this unfortunate young 
rson——_’”’ 

Vayle Malvern interrupted the Earl with a 
gesture expressive of horrified surprise. 

‘Lady Roslyn!’ repeated the schemer, in 
@ tone agen astonishment. “Surely, 
my dear Roslyn, you are mad.” 

‘*‘ Mad,” returned Lord Roslyn, in a vexed 
voice, * not that I am aware of. What tokens 
of insanity have I manifested? Is not Lady 
Roslyn always most ready and anxious to 
further any plans for the emancipation of the 
wretched and the relief of the miserable? 
Perhaps you will be so very kind as to explain 
yourself, Mr. Malvern." 

‘Nay, now I have offended my best friend, 
my patron, my generous unwearying bene- 
factor,” said Vayle Malvern, apostrophising 
the painted ceiling of his elegant chamber, and 
crossing his armsonhischest. Then, looking 
perme gloomily at the rich carpet the actor 

“II lose your friendship, Lord Roslyn, I 
shall be the most miserable man on this earth's 
surface; but you ought to know, you must be 
aware, that I am actuated by no other motive 
than s, perhaps, too vehement desire for 
your welfare,” and then Vayle Malvern 

hed deeply, wiping his eyes meanwhile 

th an embroidered hankerchief. 

‘Tell me then, my dear Malvern, why you 
should be so fearfally afraid of my consulting 
Lady Roslyn with regard to this poor 
woman,” 

‘*Because Lady Roslyn isa very exacting, 
suspicious wife. She is not, alas! attached to 
you, but she is mest punctilious with regard to 
the attentions you pay her, most incensed at 
the least temporary homage which you render 
to another woman. Nay, do not flatter your- 
self with vain hopes of exciting anything like 
affection in that marble breast,” for a happier 
light shone for an instant in the Earl's dark 
eyes. ‘The Countess has not a particle of 
regard for you, but she is as jealocs of your 
allegiance as s tyrannical monarch is jealous 
of the submissive obedience of his vassal, 
Were you to inform Lady Roslyn of the 
history of the unfortunate Mrs. Dasham she 
would attribute your kindness to the very 
worst motives; and if, as I am inclined some- 
times to think, she cherishes the idea that it 
may, at some fature time, be possible to sue 
you for a divorce, she will lay hold of this 
Sener. and twist it into any shape that 
may serve ber purpose.” 

“ Great eben Malvern | ” said the Earl, 
putting his hand to his head as though the 
words of his kinsman had actually stunned 
him. ‘You cannot mean seriously that 
Adine, my wife, whom I love, whom—whom I 
adore,” the young nobleman continted, 
speaking now tempestously, and giving the 
reins to his onate feelings, —‘“‘ you cannot 
think that the being for whom I would lay 
down my life—ten thousand lives if I had 
them—would willingly rid herself of me in 
the cruel manner you speak of ?”” 

Lord Roslyn arose and paced the room in 
the heat of his excitement. 

Vayle Malvern watched him with a dark and 
covert scowl. 

“This game grows dangerous,”’ muttered 





he. ‘ These idiots are falling headlong in love 
with each other, in spite of my diplomatic 
skill, Ah, it will require all the acumen and 
all the intriguing genius of a Talleyrand to 
circumvent them !”’ 

rn Roslyn came and stood in front of his 


n. 

** You tell me, then, that Adine detests me,” 
he asked, in a choked voice, ° 

“IT am much grieved, deeply pained, to be 
compelled to admit that such is the case, Lord 
Roslyn, but you ask me for the truth, and I 
have no other alternative with my friend and 
kinsman than to tell him what I conceive to 
be the undoubted fact.” 

Lord Roslyn was white as death, and nearly 
any other man would have had compassion 
on his sufferings, 

Vayle Malvern knew neither pity nor com- 

anction, Looking steadily on the anguished 
ce of his kinsman, he continued,— 

‘‘ There is no occasion, not the least, for you 
to tell your wife anything whatever about this 
object of your pity.” 

“TI had forgotten her,” said the Earl, 
hastily ; ‘‘ tell me what you advise.” 

“Well,” said Vayle Malvern, slowly, ‘I 
have been turning the matter over in my 
mind, I should send her down to Roslyn in 
the capacity of seamstress. I heard the 
housekeeper regretting while we were in the 
country that the young workwoman was to be 
married this month, and she did not know how 
to supply her place.” 

** Bat Lady Roslyn, not I, should supply a 
workwoman,’’ said Lord Roslyn. ‘ Wha’ 
absurdity for me to interfere insuch matters. 
IT am anxious to discover the young woman’s 
husband, and provide for her wants, but I 
cannot talk about sewing-machines,” and the 
young nobleman fairly laughed outright. 

‘* Leave the matter to me,” said Malvern, in 
@ grave tone of meek resignation. ‘I am 
equally anxious with yourself to farther every 
work of charity, and my fortune is so much 
more humble than yours that I have acous- 
tomed myself to undertake all manner of 
offices that would revolt the pride of my 
superiors. But, as I before said, leave the 
matter entirely to me, andI will go to Roslyn 
Manor, or, if it be not necessary, I will at 
least write to the house r, and explain to 
her that this is an object for the most 
delicately-administered kindness, suppressing 
your name altogether.” 

“Tt seeras to me a pity that there should be 
all this mystery,” said Lord Roslyn. “ I only 
wish to be kind and charitable, and you seem 
to think it necessary that I should scheme and 
plot as though I were carrying on some wicked 
and secret conspiracy.” 

‘‘Qnly mention the case to Lady Roslyn, 
and see how she will receive it,” said Vayle 
Malvern, bitterly, “If Iam not very much 
mistaken, she will threaten to leave your 
house at once.” 

He watched the effects of his oruel words 
on the Earl's countenance, He saw the lower 
lip caught in a spasmodic convulsion, as it 
were, between the strong white teeth; Lord 
Roslyn bit his lip until the blood started. 

“Tf she left me,’”’ said the Earl, in a husky 
tone, ‘I fear I might ran mad—I might do 
some desperate deed! ” 

‘* The sooner then, my dear lord, that she 
does leave you the better for my purpose,"’ 
said Vayle Malvern to his own heart. Then 
aloud to the Earl: ‘‘ Lord Roslyn, allow me, 
I entreat—I implore—to arrange this little 
matter for you without any questioning. It is 
buta little matter. Permit me to go down 
and speak to this person. I will give her 
money, and tell her to rest for the remainder 
of the night in the arm-chair, where you tell 
me you have left her. At daybreak I will 
steal downstairs, and let her out before the 
servants are stirring. I will direct her to the 
line of railway from whence she must start 
for Roslyn Manor, and I will give her a 
letter to the housekee which you must 
sign, jast to show that I undertake this action 








of charity with your consent.” 
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Vayle Malvern completely succeeded in 
talking the Harl into: hisipurpose. He went 
downstairs after writing. a letter which Lord 
Roslyn, who had now grown somewhat 
sleepy, signed without readiag. 

The Har! and Countess met at the’breakfast- 
table the following morning with a cordial 
courtesy that was almost warmth. 

Vayle Malvern watched tiem with: restless 
eyes, and pondered over each word of their 
light converse with an anxious heart, 

“Those two pecple love one another,” 
argued. the ambitious echemer to himeelf, 
“and the agency of love is so powerlul that 
unlese I exeré the utmost vigilance I shall be 
be very quickly foiled, A few moremeetings, 
a few more droopings of those bright eyes of 
the Countess under her husband's aedent gaze, 
while the colour flickers on: her pure cheeks, 
and her heart ‘beats bigh beneath har grecsfal 
robe, and the seerst will be betrayed. Be 
stirring, Vayle Malvern; the game you are 
playing for iss greatone, and the stakes are 
high. Roslyn Manor and ninety thousand: a- 
year may be yours if’ you suececd'in parting 
this nobleman from his young wife.” 

So he spoke:to himeelf, and » scowl-bent hia 
eyebrows together, while a false emile played 
upon hié lips. 

(To be continued), 








FACETLE. 


se 


Sue: “ Did you let the cat ontof the bag?" 
He: “ Not all ofit. Only the tale.” 

* Avo whisky and. water, my son,” eid a 
fond father,” is isa dilution and & spate.” 

Inquisitive Patient: ‘' What isthe.scian tific 
name for summer fever?’ Blunt Dootor: 
“* Laziness.” 

“Have yon » goed cook?” “She's -very 
geod—goes to church four times-a week. fahe 
can't cook, though.” 

Ir is peooliae how sound a man sleeps when 
his wife crewis over him on her way to: the 
kitchen to make a fire. 

Waat a vast difference it makes with the 
average man whether‘he picks up a carpet 
tack with his fingers or his heel. 

He: “I have three thoneand s-year. You 
could certainly live om that.” She: “ Yes, 
bat-I should hate to.ree you starve.” 

Govzrness: “Now, Edith, we will parge 
the sentence, ‘John refused the pic.’ What 
is John?” Edith: “ John is a donkey,” 

Miss Ganste: “I have bad thas.parrot for 
three months now and.it has never spoken 
aword.”’ Caller: ‘Perhaps. you bave never 
given.it.a chance.” 

* Waar shall yon be when you Ww up, 
Tommy?” “Soldier.” * Bat nan Sightcest 
killed,” “By whem?” “The enemy.’ 
“« Well, then—I’ll be the enemy.” 

Mrs. Comso: “John, dear, I wish you 
wouldn't get your hair cut as short as that?” 
Cumeo: “ Why?” Mrs. Cameso: “ It looks 
like a reflection on my-amiability.” 

“War is the usual definition of con- 
science?” asked a man of his pastor. “A 
man’s rule for his neighbonr’s conduct is abont 
the-way ib comes ont practically,’ was the 
reply. 

Wrre: ‘ Did yon bring me that present yeu 
promised ?"" Husband: ‘'Thave changed my 
mind again.” Wife: “ Tt’s a great pity that 
people who change their miads so ofien never 
get a good ons.” 

Mr, Gragau: ‘‘ What's the matter, pes?" 
Mrs, Grabam: “ That ogious Mes. Calpepper 
insulted me the other day, and I didn’t give it 
back” Mr. Graham: “ Bas, my gentle litile 
wife, I thonght yon were mevar: offended at; 
anything Mrs. Cal——-” Mra. Graham: ‘I 
wasn't then, but I've just thought.of a.eplendid 
repartee, and I’m angry. with-myeelf for. not 
thinking of it at the time!” 


“Ma,” said a youngster, ‘“was pa at the 
Zoo last night?" ‘* My son, why that ques- 
tion?" “ Becange I heard you ask his if he 
bad seen snakes when he was:comin’ upstairs 
to bed this morning.” 

‘Te your husband a very generous man?” 
“Indeed he is. You remember those nice 
cigars I gave him for a birthday present? 
Well, heismoked only one, and gave all the 
others away to his friends." 

Younc Huspanp: “My dear, some of my 
garments are sadly in need of buttons.” 
Young Wife: “‘ Yes, my love, I noticed that, 
and have sent formy mother. She iss splendid 
hand at sewing on buttons.’’ 

Lapy Farssy: “ No,.I don't believein stimu- 
lants at.all. Pray, how long would the effect 
of a glass of sherry remain on you, Majar?”’ 
Major Boskaye : “ Well, only till I took the 
next—not a moment longer.” 

Axey (anlocking his door aa the milkman 
comes along): ‘Shay, tell mo, John, whe time 
ish is, thish.mornin’ ?"’ Milkman {of,a humor- 
onus turn); ‘4.607’ Algy: ‘* Haw.!, It’s early. 
I fawncied it waszh five o'clock !"’ ;' 

“Pass me the. rolle,” said the professor. 
‘““‘Dhey srealligone,” said the landlady. ‘‘ You 
were late for treakfact,and they were eaten.’ 
“ What time do you call the reil? I shall 
endeavour to he-present: hereafter.” 

Lorunen (proudly): “ Yes, gentlemen, I’ve 
delivered one lecture over three hundred con- 
gecutive nights.” Jones (sadly): “That's 
nothing. My wife hag delivered one: lecture 
to me, without missing a night, for overseven 
years.” 

Miss Antsrx: “ And here ia a raph 
‘of me when I was only six years old.” Misa 
Pert (to her mother): ‘ Now, ma, didn’t I tell 
you. yom wore wrong when you saifl that 
photography had only been invented fifty 
years ?”’ 


An elestrician has invented a wonderfal 
watch that will tell a man when bis note is 
coming due, His watch would be. great deal 
more remarkable, as well as usefal, if it would 
tell the man where to get the money to pay 
the note. 

Purcuaser: ‘I understand, Mr. Coldly, 
that there are bacciliin the ice.” Goldly (the 
ice dealer): ‘‘Baccili? Yes'm, there are. We 
use. the very best of em, too, Great expense, 
yeu know, but we have to please our 
customers.” 

Ramway Guarp(to passenger who is com. 
plaining of the elowness of the train): “I 
know. whet I'm.-talking abont, sir; I’ve been 
on this-line.ten years.” Passenger (sarcasti- 
cally): ‘Ten years, eh? What station did 
you startifzom ?"’ 

Pappy; “ Shure, an’ isthie the thing yen’ve 
broughtme @ll the -way'to see?’ What the 
deuce is there to make sueh a-bosher abont?’’ 
!Posticad Proser: ‘Do you 06 observe the 
mighty torrent ruslixg in the deep abyss?” 
aa “Shure, an’ what's there to hinder 
it?” 

Axyxtous Morner : “ And so yowand your hus- 
band have a great many differences?”” Weep 
ing Dau; : ‘No, only one; butthatkeeps 
us Deg and quarrelling and fighting from 
one week’s end to the other—boo, hoo, hoo!” 
“Only one? What is it?" “We differ on 
‘veligion,” 

Lawyer Strance (to his wife): “ WhenT die 
-you must have nothing but the inscription, 
'* Here ties an honest lawyer,’ pnton my tomb- 
stone.’” Mrs. Strange: ‘Bat people won't 
Know who you are.” Lawyer Strange: ‘Oh, 
yes, they will; they will say: ‘Why, that's 
strange,’”’ 


Yansury (in a dootor’s office): ‘' And, just 
to. think, that. skeleton wes once. the frame of 
an animated, sentient human being, That 
-hollow, empty skull was.oncs filled with 
brains like mine——"’ Dg. Bowless.: ‘ Come, 
come, Yabsley, that is baxdly fair. Naught 
a good should be spoken of the dead, you 

ow.” . 








Doctor (to consumptive, patiens at Gay's 
Hospital): ‘Are your parenia living?” 
Patient: ‘' Me.mother'’s dead, snr."’ Doctor: 
“ Whatdid she dieof?'’ Patient: Her wae 
bit by a dog, sur.” Dactor: “ Ob, ah. hamyph! 
Hydrophobia! Just so.” Patient: ' No, snr, 
& spannel,”’ 

Hospanp ically) : ‘Ah, women are all 
alike ; it doesn’t take: long for them to chango 
their minds if i¢ suits:them. When Dasked 
you to marry me first; what did yon say? 
Why, that you wouldn't marry the noblest 
man that breathed.” Wife (quietly): “Well, 
I didn’t, Gear.” 

He was a ragged, unclean individual, and 
asthe Rev. Dilkes handed him a tract he 
remarked, ‘'I have read this, pir!” ‘*Ah!" 
said the Rev. Dilkes, *‘ take this one.’” “ Read 
that, sir!” “ Have you been paid for the 
troulie?”’ “ You bet! I'nr the compositor whe 
put ‘em in type.” 

A quick wir had the Erench actor, Brunet, 
who, being hissed, threw af the audience the 
epithet, “ Fools!” There was a frightfal up- 
roar,.and when at last the actor was given 
chance to apologize, this was his speech: ‘I 
called you fools,—it is true; I beg to be 
excused—I am. wrong.” 

Bacon: “I understand your. wife comes 
from « fighting family?’’ Egbert: ‘ Yes.” 
“ Her grandfather was-in the Revolationary 
War, was henos?” ‘ Yes."’ ‘And her father 
was in the rébellion, I believe?” ‘ Qaite 
right; but. don't. forges -her racther. he’s 
living with. us, you know.” 

‘*Mr. Diesy ‘told: me: he didn't enjoy: his 
wedding tour. Queersort. of statement, wasn't 
it?” * Why, no, auntie; not. under the cir- 
cumstances.” “ Whatio-:yon mean?” “ Well, 
you see Mr, Digby hactenoh a horror of people 
taking Digby and her for a bridal couple that 
she took s chaperone aleng.” 

Counset (to Fair Witness): “ Jane Jones?” 
‘Yes,’ ‘Married or single?’ “ Both,” 
Judge: ‘* Don’ trifle with the Court, or— 
‘mit you—'tempt Court.’ Witness: It is 
true, my lord.” Jadge (severely); ‘' Explain 
yourself; be ‘caroful;” Fair Witness (beam- 
ing at bis ‘37 lordship): “ I'm—a widow, my 
lord.” 

Anesirxa: “ Dearest mamma thidks we are 
too extravagant; she argues that young 
people should start-where their parents: 
—not where they Haveleft off.” Hdwin: “We 
couldn't start where she leaves off, beeause 
when she begine to argae che never does leave 
off,” (And this was the beginning af the 
first tiff ) 

“Wiuo1e,” said his fatheras he came hame 
ab night, ‘‘ have-you been g good boy.2"’ * Did 
you ask mamma ?” said Willie, cogbtfally. 
‘sDon’t you know?” inquired hia father. 
“ Well, it's this way,” exclaimed Willie, ‘Ma's 
ideas and mine differas to what is being bad, 
and I don't want to go back on anythibg she 
might‘ say.” 

“Yrs,” sighed the disappointed mosher, “I 
bronght up my son very carefally and pioualy. 
As soon es he was old enongh I got hie to 
join the church, and mado him give me his 
solemn. promise that when he married he 
would marry & Christian woman.” ‘And 
didn't he?” “Nos ke married one of the girls 
of the choir.” 

Mas. Poxsr: ‘* Whatis.going to he. played 
at the opersbouse.to-night?”’ Mra. Wildwest: 
“Ig is not decided:yet.” ‘* Howisthat’’ “ All 
I know. about it.ia. what I read in the paper- 
It. says they sre going to. play Othello, ar: the 
Moor of Venice, but it didn’t ray which, Fer 

part I'd- juss. as:lief see one 99 the other.’” 
‘Bo. would I,” 

Justin: ‘\Why didyeu sscault this: mar, 
who did not give -yom the slightes:: provo- 
cation ?’’ Prisoner: ‘'I ha? plomty of pro- 
vooation, masy it pleace your fiunonr.” “What 
was it?" ‘He exasperated me by ging 
around with a happy expression om bis face, 
while I have to scratch gravel to gef meney 
enough to pay my house rent,” 
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trying to the strength, are comifg-on: the 
field. 

Her Mijsesty the Queen is one of those 
wise women who know How to grow old 
gracefully, and her face never looked gentler 
or more sweetly womanly than it does now 
in its setting of ‘soft grey hair. 

Iv ia said thet fair hair is rapidly:disap- 
pearing in the British Isles, and that the 
darkening of hair is more marked in males 
than females. 

Ir is the. fashionable fad in Paria, this 
seacon, to dine at night in the airy resianrant 
half-way up tke Hiffel Tower; where inbles 
have Sortie engaged like serteat the thiestre, 

Tue Empress Frederick, during her viail. to 
this country, has Saag gre hervelf with ths 
adornment of our Royal palaces, and itig ssid 
that the Queen intends to.carry ont.ai. once 
several of her suggestions for the redecoration 
of certain sparémycnts at Osborne, Bucking: 
ham Palace, and Windsor Castle. 

Tur Maori women of. New Zealand are 
killing themselves trying to wear cerreim, 
since they have teen thém om the missionary 
women. 

Very soon: we shall be sable. to. hear. irom 
friends in Paris a vivd voce account of their 
experiences and adventures in eh TY ‘city,” 
and to chas to them in return of the ddfngs of 
‘‘London day by day,” for teléptionic com- 
munication between the two capitals is at 
onoe to be established, 

Since the little King of Spain Has been at 
San Sebastian, the state of his health causes 
much auxiety, a9 the same bad symptoms are 
showing theméelves as exitted during his 
severe illness in, the winter. The Queen 
Regent is much diseppointed, as she had heaped 
the fresh‘sea breezes would have strengthened 
his infamtine Majesty. 

Tar Royal.yaokt Alberta hasnat only. under- 
gone a thorough overhaul: and refit, bas.tke 
cabins have been redecorated’ very tastefally, 
and the furniture bas been renswed: The 
Queen expreszed her a@pprotation of the 
arrangements when she cressed the Solent 
the ovber day. Th is untferstood that the 
patterns were . Peinceas Beatrice. 

A new unibrelfa carrier has: been invented. 
Tt is a emall sheath, abouk'tix inches long, in 
which the umbrella is placed, and the sheath 
depends from. the waist. If enables woman 
to have both hands free, and if fixed, ly 
doesn’t look unsightly, . Tie carrier will. be 
fonnd handy if there isa parcsl’toowtry. 

Tux. girl backelor flouriahes. in. New York 
like a green bay tree, The Dorothy apart- 
ment, with paritur im common saad a bed- 
room apiece for three or fonr chams, has 
expanded into flate, where the cosicas. house- 
keeping is csrricd'on ; two girls to a: flat end 
p tea things of off Satvams, ‘préked up 
delightfully. chéap at. auction sales. Same of 
them like it; some yearn for masenline | shoes 
and overcoats to pick np and put away. 

Tue Czar never eata thiok soups or thick 
sauces. His food is meat boiled or broiled, 
bat the broth or gravy must always’ be ‘per. 
fectly clear. The are served ’ 
and ont before him witha silver knife. The 
suger which he eats with bis frnit is also 
pounded in his sight, and hia salt is the 
common grey salt.in lerge grains, with which 
it would be impossible to mix arsenic, ad 
could be dons with the fine white tabie zalt. 

It ig to be feared that marriage must have 
proved “a failure” only too frequently in 
China, judging from an acoount recently given 
in & native paper of the constant formation of 
anti-matrimonial leagues among the maidens 
of the Celestial Empire. Secret socicties, we 
are told, are continually being formed by 
bands of young women, who pledge themselves 
by mutual vows to remain throughout their 
lives in a state of ‘single blessedness,”’ 





Trae railways of the world are worth 
£6,000,000 000. 

France’ has more than 250,000 carrier 
Pigeons trained for war’ purposes. 

Ix England there is an average of. 428 
children to one hundred marriages, and in 
Beotiand 438. 

Tur electric light of 20 000,000 candie-power 
in the lighthouse of Hanstholm, coast of Jut- 
land, said to:be the moat powsrfal light in the 
world, is now liglited’for service. 

Seme observations on the brain-weight of 
new-born infants (living) are given by Herr 
Mies in a Vienna medical paper. From 
203 weighings, he found the brains of male 
chifdren to. h-on the averege 339 3 grms. 
(say 11 9.0z.), and those of females 330 gems, 
(smy 1160z). The lightess was 170 grms., 
and the heaviest 482 grme. 2 





GEMS. 


— 


Scanpars are like dandelion seeds; they are 
arrowheaded, and stick when they fall, and 
bring forth and multiply fourfold. 

Trey who have never known‘ prosperity can 
hardly be said to bs unkappy; it ig from the 
remembrance of joys: we have lost that the 
arrows of affliction are pointed. 

A coop book and a geod. woman are excellent 
things for those who know how to appreciate 
their value. There are men; however, who 
jadge of both from the beauty of their 
covering. 

A man's best help is himeel?; his own heart, 
his resolate purpose—if cannot be done by 
proxy. A man’s mind may bs aroused by 
another, but he must mould his own character. 
What if a man fails in one thing? Let him 
try again—he must quarry his own nature. 
Let him try bard, and: try again, for he does 
not know what he oan do till he tries. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A wet towel heated with a ho. flat-iron 
passed over it will oftem siieviate the pain of 
aching heads. With two flat-irowe, one heating 
while the other is. held by the patient, hot 
applications are easily made. 

Scuumer Mrxcz Pirs,—Ore erp of sugar, 
one cup of treacle, one-half« ip of vinegar, 
one heaping cup of raisins (stoned and chopped 
fine); five small biseuits pounded. fine and 
covered with hot water; spice and salt to 
“taste, 

Pinzareie Popprxc,—Soak onecup of tapioox 
ever-night. Pat it.on the back of the stove in 
the morning, and.ceok slowly until clear; add 
a cup of'sugar. Ciear a good-sized pineapple 
from. all and chop it fine. Pour the 
tapioca boiling hot over the frait and stir 
together. The hot tapioca will soften the 
pineapple sufficiently. Pour into moulds, 
Serve cold with cream and sugar. 

Cureer Ometer.—Beat up three or four 
eggs with one or two: tableepoonfuls of grated 
Parmesan cheese, and pepper and salt to 
taste, ee a. piece of butter, the size of a 

, into a frying pan; as sccn ea it.is:melte 
pene in the omelet mixture, and, helding the 
handle of the pan with one hand, stir the 
omelet with the other by means of a spoon, 
‘The moment it hagins to sot, cease stirring, 
but keep on shaking the pan for.a:-mivate or 
so; then with the spoon double up the omelet, 
and keep shaking the pan until’ the under side 
of the omelet has. become of a golden colour. 
Torn it out on @ hot dish and senve, with 





plenty of grated Parmesan cheese strewn 
over if, 


i|the-date ‘*1815,” are inscribed in. 


Winpow-ruants in Germany. ara often 
watered with cold tea or coffees. Tha effects 
are said to be beneficial, 

Raan French briar-roos pipes are.made of 
the root of a kind of heath, which is:used for 
the parpese because itis almost the only weed 
which does not char when subjected to fire, 

JAPANES® jugglers are deft smokers. Several 
of them will sit before a curtain, and, from 
the tobacco ‘smoke which itsues from their 
months, will form a saoccession of readable 
letters. 

Buacksurmas can staré a fice by poundiag 
violently a rod of soft iron, first spreadiag on. 
the anvil a layer of powdered coal dust, This 
is a good illustration of the conversion of force 
into heat, 

Tue statement that long marrow envelopes 
are to be generalisanweloome to all who velno 
the safety oftheir correspondences, that shape 
being eo much mere’ liable than the equars to 
work into newspapers and parcels, 

Tre latest addition to the Zoological Gar- 
dens is a young Engtish wild bull. It waz 
captured ont of the ancient and fathous herd 
of wild cattle in Chartley Park, Staffordshire, 


is » present from Lord Ferrers. 

Tae death rate among the Indians who'sim 
tolive like white people is three tixass that of 
those who continue to live a semiwild life, 
Tie Pawnee tribe has lost more m<a by lung 
troubles in the last ten years than they fost in 
battle during the previous thirty, 

Tue statement is madethata weak galyanic 
current, sufficient sometimes to cure the tooth- 
ache, msy be generated by placing a silver 
coin onone side and @ pitce of zinc on the 
other side of the gum. e current is in- 
creased by rinsing the month with acidulatec 
water. 

Tue lowest denomination of coia struck at 
the Mint, Tower Hiil, is, we believe, one- 
third of a farthing. Thisis for Malta. Coins 
for the whole of’ the British Hmpire, except. 
ing for Augtralia-and India, are made at the 
Mint. The places named are supplied from 
mints at Sydney, Melbourne, Calcutta, and 
Bombay. 

Tuer remains of the British officers killed at 
Waterloo, whieh were removed some months 
ago fromthe did burying. ground near the Ponte 
de Louvain to Evére, have been transferred 
to the mausoleam belo Count de Lalaing’s 
statue. Hach. of the niches is closed by a 
slab of hard blue stone, on which. the f 
name and rank of the occupant, together with 

held char- 
acters. 


Tue constant use of the seent' bottle fa to be 
avoided, as it is sure in time to affeot the 
pn a nerves, and destroy the sense of 
smell. It is also a cause of headaches and 
sore. throats. Those who value their personal 
appearance will learn with dismay that the 
use of the smelling-bottie aizo cause that 
awful disfigurement ‘*a red’ nose.” This last 
‘aegument should give the death-blow te the 
scent bottte. 

Evenysopy knows whata pionic is, bué most 
folk would find.it. bard to.say haw it.got that 
name, and-yet itis simple enough when you 
conte to learn it. When a piowie was being 
arranged for, the custom originally was that 
those who intended to be presents should 
supply the eatables and drinkabies. <A list of 
these necessaries: having been drawn up it 
Was: passed round:and each person picked, out 
‘what be or she was willing to furnish, and the 
name'of the article was nicked, or ticked off 
ine list. The open-air entertainment thus 

known a3 8 ‘'pick‘and-nitk.” The 
pustom is. said to date from 1802, ao that the 
pionic' is wholly an institution of the nime- 








teenth century, 


which rivals that.at.Chillingham. The creatare 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B.—Debts contracted by a minor are not recover- 
able. 

Veritas.—London Bridge has never been called by 
any other name. 
"? Tom.—A bicyclist or tricyclist may not ride on the 
public footpath. 
Nemo.—Yes ; a properly stamped I O U is a sufficient 

of debt. 


Trsta.—An illegitimate child has no claim upon his 
father's property. 

A. F.—Lelcester Is in the diocese of Peterborough ; 
but it has a suffragan bishop. : 

Sotprern.—Lord Wolseley served in the Crimean 
campaign, and was wounded. 

Sertinc Up.—Money for drink consumed on the 
premises can not be recovered. 

Orno.—No convicts are now sent to Australia, and 
none have been sent for many years. 

Jontus.—The Qeen’s prize (£250 and gold medal and 
badge) belongs entirely to the winner. 

Erare.—We believe the scheme to be a bogus one, and 
advise you to have nothing to do with it, 

Ivrant.—A youth under twenty-one years of can- 
not be sued for debts contracted by him. 7 

Wrpvow.—The London office of the Gordon Boys’ Home 
is at 20, Cockspur-street, Charing-croas, 8. W. 


ApMIRER.—Mr. Gladstone's names are William Ewart. 
His London address is 10, St. James’s-square, S.W. 


InteREsTeD.—It has not yet been made known when 
the reduced rate of postage to Australia will come into 
operation. 

Awnxtovs.—The agent In England for the Cape 
Mounted Police is Mr. L. B. Glanville, 10, Blomfield- 
streot, E.C. 


8. T.—There is nothing legal to hinder the payment 
of rent in advance, if the parties choose to make that 
arrangement. 

Grvzx Ur.—The Ionian Islands were transferred to 
Greece on the 6th of June, 1864, at which date the 
British Protectorate ceased. 


O.tp Reaprer.—Lord Frederick Cavendish was Chief 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. Mr. Burke 
was permanent Under-Secretary. 
Tenant.—We cannot advise you. Questions of t 
of light cannot be decided without fuller knowledge 
than an ex parte statement gives. 


W. Sartor.—Your ts are the proper persons to 
fix what you shall do with your life. ask them to 
take you to a dentist about your teeth. 


T. A. B.—The date of the last ent prevents 
from pleading the Statute of 7 tations, and the 
money can, consequently, be recovered. 


Worriep Ann.—If the wife and children become 
chargeable to the parish, both the grandfathers are 
Mable to contribute towards their support. 

You Brr.—8t. he =—_ used as Se ge 
commonly pronoun as gpelled bas a 
Leger is commonly pronounced ™ Selenger.” 

Harry.—l. The ‘Great Eastern” was launched on 
January 31, 1858. 2. She sailed from Sheerness on July 
15, 1865, for the purpose of laying the Atlantic cable, 


Atma.—The marriage is not affected; but if the 
wrong name was used for the purpose of deception, the 
ques ome © any eS OF Se oe 


L, CLranke.—We advise you to write to the governor 
of the = the pectiien of mations, and 
asking x to have an interview with the 
prisoner. He will grant it. 


Dorornea ALstont.—Most your father and 
brother are wise. You will do well to consider their 
wishes. You cannot marry without your father’s con- 
sent till you are twenty-one. 


M. M. M.—It is difficult to obtain accurate returns of 
the strength of Euro; 
bably the largest 
Germany come very to it. 

E.—King Victor Emmanuel, of Italy, died on January 
9, 1878. His funeral took place at the Pantheon, Rome, 
on January 17. On January 19, his son, Humbert I., 
‘took the oath as King of Italy. 


One my Grier.—The father has a legal -_ to the 
custody of the children of the e wife, in 
case of separation by consent, cannot force him to allow 
the children to remain with her. 


Surreren.—We presume the disease with which you 
are troubled is catarrh, and ff om ee need the pa mand 
of a physician who can give you personal attention. 
When chronic, it is difficult to cure. 

Worxtxnc Lap.—The only thing that can be done in 
case of disputes between master and a) is to 
obtain a summons before the with the 
view of enforcing or cancelling the indentures. 


AwvyetTs.—It has been found that the pure air of the 
second and third platforms of the Tour Eiffel has a 
remarkable therapeutic effect in cases of certain nervous 
affections. Several physicians have prescribed the "air 
cure" to their patients with the greatest 





Rosz.—Whatever may be said about its nnbecoming- 


ness, one black gown at least should be possessed by 

every woman, as a sort of reserve when lighter-looking 

a fails and is found wanting. It need not look 
oro! 


ld-fashioned, 
ribbons, can be had at any 


while lace and jet, and coloured 
prices. 


Sroupent.—It is not known who was the author of the 
J letters. 


The letters were published at intervals 


‘unius 
from 1769 to 1772 in the Publick Advertiser, then the 
leading journal of England. ‘ Junius” was merely the 
nom de plume of the writer of the letters, who assailed 
= pee oe most prominent men of the time and 
even ied the kin, 


g. Every effort was made by the 


government to discover the unknown assailant, but in 


Inpicestioy.—The common use of soda to correct 


is an error. A little lemon or 

lime-j ly used, will remedy the trouble as 

often as anyth: In some cases a very little sugar 

lly, alternated with cold water, is found 

effective. Som hot water is the best : 
sometimes nothing is so good as an external warm 

a over the s juice before meals 


are wife it may make 


QUIET WAYS ARE BEST. 


Waar's the use of worrying, 
Oth 7 as 
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within and scenes without, 
We can discern, with ne'er a doubt, 
That quiet ways are best. 


Awnovep.—We think if you ay yourself to the trouble 


to drive your neighbours’ cats out of your garden t- 
ently, and with apparent determination to do —— 
execution on feline intruders, you will find that the 
animals will vicinit; 


ually avoid your You must 


J. 
not on any alae attempt > ony hve and Soeh, 
perhaps, you use @ revolver e small enclosure 
Pttached to your house 


without license, we are not so 


certain that you would not fall into the hands of the 
police for breach of the peace by your shooting. 


to export annually about 
coffee to Jiddah, Suez, and ——- besides dates, 


Lover or Correz.—1l. Mocha, in Ara’ is rted 
ten Seen ced of the avest 


as Java. 4 
1710 and 1725 by Captain Desclieux of the French Navy. 


expression, 
as a door nail,” had a very sim — BL 
times the doors were supplied with knoc 


Door Natt —The old proverbial 
ers instead of 


bells. The knocker itself, in order to make the neces- 


So many blows rendered the nail “‘multa morte,” as 
Virgil says, “‘abundantly dead,” “very dead!" 
Shakespeare 
t) 


's “Henry IV.” Falstaff says, ‘‘ What! is the 
ld king dead?” Pistol repifes, ‘‘ As nail in door,” 


phd 


Crara.—If you puta little water in a tea kettle ant 
let it boil until a great of steam comes out of 
the — then hold the crape lightly but firm!y in 
both ds, passing more crumpled and faded-lo -king 
portions to and fro through the steam several times, 
ou will, we think, if you are careful, be astonished at 
action of the steam in cleansing, refreshing, smooth- 
ing, and stiffening the crape. 
Hovsrxerrrr.—In hot weather it fs almost supesetite 


pat gery that is neither tough nor tainted. 
such seasons the greatest care is needful, and _ 


dressing, and its use often make it 
possible to meat freeh long enough to become 
tender even in sultry weather. 


mediately pice teen ont in di 
» jue 
ballet copany appeared on wheels. 
Inquisrtive.— Raisins are named from the place where 


the entire 


.| they grow—such as Smyrna or Valencia; or from the 


itself—such as muscatel, bloom, or sultana. But 
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